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“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans; aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical dia¬ 
gram once recorded will never die, but 
long after we are gone will be a living 
thing - , asserting itself with ever grow¬ 
ing insistency.” 


Daniel H. Burnham. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Alabama Historical Quarterly carries in each issue an 
account of the operations of one of the Departments of State. 
The object in publishing these articles is to bring about a better 
understanding on the part of the public as to the duties pertain¬ 
ing to each and the services rendered to the public through its 
operation. The Spring issue of the Quarterly, which was the 
first, carried an account with liberal illustrations of the work of 
the Department of Game and Fisheries. The Summer issue pre¬ 
sented the story of the Adjutant General’s Department. This 
number, the Fall issue, presents the work of the Forestry Com¬ 
mission. 

There is a tendency on the part of the public to criticize of¬ 
ficials, a great deal of this criticism being due to a lack of un¬ 
derstanding of the work really done. When it is remembered 
that each department serves in its sphere of activity, a clientele 
of two and a half million people it is easy to see that the task is 
a large one. It has been the conviction of various legislative 
bodies responsible for creating the several Departments of the 
State, that there was a need for each. Those Departments known 
as Constitutional offices have been in existence since the found¬ 
ing of the State. New Departments and Commissions have been 
created from time to time to meet the needs of a progressive 
State. One of the newest of the Commissions to be created by 
the Legislature is the Forestry Commission. The purpose and 
achievements of that Commission as presented by Charles H. 
Schaeffer is indisputable evidence of the necessity for such a 
service. 


(Mrs.) Marie Bankhead Owen. 




GOLDENROD 

STATE FLOWER OF ALABAMA 


From “The Field Book of Wild Flowers” 
by F. Schuyler Mathews 
New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
The plate is used by courtesy and permission 
ot the author and the publishers. 
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ALABAMA'S GOLDENROD 

By Frances R. Durham 

From the Gulf in the south to the mountains 
That lift their fair strength to the skies, 
The goldenrod springs in bright fountains, 
The crest of the goldenrod flies. 

Out of the dusk of the grasses 

Where the meadows lie rich and broad 
Are spun the starry masses 
Alabama’s goldenrod. 

A largesse for all of her living 
A wreath for her sacred dead; 

This land that is fruitful with giving 
This land by a thousand streams fed, 
Acclaims a gallant flower, 

By every hill and road, 

As her emblem of pride and power, 
Alabama’s goldenrod. 
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GOLDENROD 

Bij Minna Irving 

When the frost of the autumn was white on the grass, 
And the leaves of the forest were red, 

A lover went wooing a sweet little lass 
Whose father forbade her to wed. 

But he wrapped her about in a cloak that he wore, 

And bore her away on his steed. 

From the cabin of logs with its ivy hung door, 

And its marigolds going to seed. 

The branches were low in the path that they went, 
Through the heart of the wood it was worn; 

And though down to the horn of the saddle she bent 
The plume from her bonnet was torn. 

The brightest of yellow, behind them ’twas blown, 

And fluttered, a clue, on the trail, 

For the father who followed o’er stubble and stone 
In his eagerness, breathless and pale. 

But whether the thrush was a wizard in brown, 

Or the squirrel a fairy in fur, 

When he came to the path turning into the town 
There was only a cricket astir, 

Where the feather had fallen a blossom arose 
Like gold from the bushes and briers, 

And still in the haunts of the aster it blows 
When the sumac has kindled its fires. 



THE GOLDENROD—ALABAMA’S FLORAL EMBLEM 

By Elizabeth Winston Sheehan 

The use of flowers to indicate the predominant sentiment 
of the mind, we are told, antedates the emblematic use of the 
figures of Heraldry. 1 When countless minds are swayed by a 
"predominant sentiment,” and a floral exponent is found, that 
flower becomes the emblem of a patriotism which in its tenderer 
moments of devotion seeks something smaller and even closer to 
the heart than a flag. 

A contest such 
as the one con¬ 
ducted in 1929 by 
the NATURE 
MAGAZINE, to 
choose a Nation¬ 
al Flower, un¬ 
doubtedly arouses 
e n t h u siasm in 
certain c i r c les. 
Out of the 120,- 
013,000' people in 
the United States 
1,067,676 were 
interested enough 
to mail in a bal¬ 
lot; and 23,460 
citizens of Ala¬ 
bama availed 
t h e m s e Ives of 
this man-made 
opportunity, and 
helped to choose 
by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority the 
Mrs. Aurora Pryor McClellan Wildrose as our 

Nation’s floral emblem. The Federation of Garden Clubs of 


'“Flowers and Heraldry,” by Robert Tyas (1851). 

-Estimated population of the United States in 1928 (World Almanac). 
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New York, urging the selection of the Wildrose, New York’s 
State Flower, declared it was “symbolic in appearance of the 
more idealistic characteristics of the Nation.” That must have 
been a neffective argument with the one million, and more, who 
chose the Wildrose; but has the dainty, fragile wildrose any 
abiding significance for the people of the United States? How 
admirable it would have been if the tasseling maize, 3 America’s 
gift to the world, could have been charged on our Nation’s 
shield! 0 rthe goldenrod, long advocated by those most inter¬ 
ested in the choice of a National Flower! 

Can so artificial a choice place the Wildrose alongside the 
Rose of England, the French Fleur-de-lis, the Thistle of Scot¬ 
land, or the Shamrock of Ireland? Without a part in the mak¬ 
ing of the United States of America, can the Wildrose hope at 
this late day to draw to itself our sentimental attachment? 


Origin of the National Flower Movement in the United States 

All of the foregoing is particularly to the point in an Ala¬ 
bama publication, for the National Flower Movement began in 
Athens, Alabama, where a Floral Convention was held on Octo¬ 
ber 25, 1889. At this convention a committee of three women 
was charged with the duty of preparing a Memorial to the Nat¬ 
ional Farmers’ Congress scheduled to be held in Montgomery 
on the 14th day of November, following. Mrs. Aurora Pryor 
McClellan’ was chairman of the committee on the nomination 


:1 Miss Edna Dean Proctor, of South Framingham, Mass., said in an 
address before the National Education Association in 1901: “To choose a 
national emblem simply for its beauty of color, or for some fancied mean¬ 
ing in its form, is as incongruous and unworthy as it would be to select 
some pleasant song and say, ‘This shall be our national hymn/ National 
hymns are not made thus! They are born of stress and passionate devo¬ 
tion and consecrated in the nation’s hour of grief and of peril, of triumph 
and of joy. So a national floral emblem is not a thing of unrelated, arbi¬ 
trary choice. To be truly symbolic it must have been interwoven with the 
story of the land and the people, and its association with them must be 
potent and enduring . . . not invented out of fancy, but rich in aesthetic 
suggestion.” 

‘Aurora Pryor McClellan, born May 28, 1846, at Acacia Grove, Lime¬ 
stone County, Ala.; daughter of Luke Pryor (lawyer, U. S. Senator, rep¬ 
resentative in Congress) and his wife, Isabella Virginia (Harris) Pryor. 
She was active in patriotic, religious and educational work; the wife of 
Robert Anderson McClellan, lawyer, State Senator, member of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention of 1875; mother of several children ,among whom was 
Tom Cowan McClellan, lawyer and Associate Justice Alabama Supreme 
Court. She will live in Alabama History as the champion of the Golden- 
rod as the National flower of the United States of America. 
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of a national flower, and with Miss Mary Peebles and Miss Fan¬ 
nie Snow Pryor prepared a memorial which launched the Gol- 
denrod on a campaign that has lasted forty years. 

In nominating the Goldenrod this Memorial closed with 
these glowing paragraphs: 

“Whereas, Homer’s ever-flowing meads of asphodel, 
haunted by the shades of heroes, gave inspiration to the pen 
and sword of the imaginative Greeks, your memorialistic plead 
the claims of a flower whose golden plumes wave above the 
dust-crested helmets of the knightliest generation of knights. 

“The shrine of nature’s vestal flowerhood is free to the 
humblest votary, who in tongues classic and barbaric would sing 
paeons to the Goldenrod, the emblem of popular sovereignty. 

“Your memorialists plead that this prototype of our peo¬ 
ple, flourishing under all conditions from the St. Lawrence to 
the Rio Grande—from the rising to the setting of its imperial 
sponsor, be invested with the dignity of decorating our national 
escutcheon, with its only distinctive American insignia.” 

This Memorial was presented to the National Farmers’ 
Congress in Montgomery in 1889. When that Congress con¬ 
vened the next year, 1890, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, an elaborate 
report of the Committee on the National Flower was read, 
which recommended the adoption of the pansy as the floral em¬ 
blem of the United States of America, in lieu of the report of 
the Standing Committee appointed at Montgomery, Alabama, 
the preceding year. A report from that Congress says: "In¬ 
tense interest was manifested by delegates and spectators that 
filled the Opera House to its full capacity. Amid the excitement 
Hon. John Kelly, of Kansas, arose from his seat and moved the 
substitution of the Standing Committee’s report favoring the 
Goldenrod.” Following the reading of an eloquent preamble, 
which gave expression to the opinion of many individuals and 
organizations of prominence, this resolution was passed: 

“RESOLVED, By the National Farmers’ Congress of the 
United States of America, a body composed of two delegates at 
large from each state and territory and one delegate from each 
congressional district in the United States, appointed and com¬ 
missioned by the various governors of the various states and 
territories of the State of Iowa, on this, the 28th day of August, 
1890, in this, the tenth annual session of our organization, do 
adopt and declare the “Golden Rod” as the National Floral Em- 
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blem of the United States of America, and the same shall be so 
considered and recognized on and after the passage of this reso¬ 
lution, and that the secretary of the congress be instructed to 
forward a copy of the same to the President of the Floral As¬ 
sociation at Athens, Alabama, to the President of the National 
Floral Association, and to the leading florists of the United 
States.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

B. F. Clayton, Iowa, 

F. S. Porter, Michigan, 
John Kelley, Kansas, 

Committee. 

On a call of the roll of states the substitute was adopted as 
the seventh resolution, 143 yeas, 46 nays, and the Goldenrod 
was declared by the president to be the National Floral Emblem 
of the United States of America amid wild enthusiasm. 

During the session of the Fifty-second Congress, December 
17, 1892, Walt H. Butler of Iowa, introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill (H. R. 9927) to establish the national 
floral emblem of the United States of America. He named in 
Section 1 the Pansy, and so won for himself the sobriquet of 
“Pansy Butler.” This bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Library, where apparently it died, in spite of the “Golden 
Rod Memorial,” and like suggestions from the supporters of 
other flower candidates. 

On February 10, 1893, at the time this bill was in the hands 
of the Congressional Committee, Frederick S. Ferguson, of Jef¬ 
ferson County, introduced in the Legislature of Alabama a 
joint resolution recognizing the Goldenrod as the national flow¬ 
er. The Montgomery Advertiser, of Saturday, February 11, 
1893, carried the following notice: 

“Mr. Ferguson offered a joint resolution that the State 
recognize the wild flower, Golden Rod, as the national flower of 
the United States. The rules committee afterwards reported 
that the resolution be referred to the Judiciary Committee. Mr. 

McQueen moved to refer it to the Committee on Public Build¬ 
ings. 

Mr. Eiland, of Crenshaw, wanted the house to stop such 
foolishness and get down to work. Mr. Ferguson said he had 
introduced the resolution in good faith, at the request of the 
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good women of the State, and if to obey their wishes was fool¬ 
ishness, he was glad to be called a fool. 

“Messrs. Ward, of Henry, and Brown spoke in favor of the 
resolution. 

“On motion of Mr. Seymour (Sumter) the rules were sus¬ 
pended and the resolution passed.” 

Mrs. Aurora Pryor McClellan’s guiding hand can be seen in 
this action, for Mr. Ferguson, who introduced the resolution, 
was a native of Huntsville, Athens’ neighbor, and a lifelong 
friend of the Goldenrod’s champion. 

Though disappointed at the lack of action on the part of 
Congress, the friends of the Goldenrod did not languish, but on 
October 23, 1896, organized in Ashville, N. C., the National 
Flower Association of the United States, further designated as 
the National Organizing Commission of the National Floral 
Congress. Four years later it was incorporated under the statute 
laws of Connecticut. A letter-head of 1901 shows that Mrs. 
McClellan was acting as Second Vice-President of this organi¬ 
zation. That letter, from the President, J. Alexis Taylor, of 
Forestville, Conn., to Mrs. McClellan, speaks of a bill before 
Congress at that time, and says, “The Golden Rod Legion is all 
covered by the new Association ... We are for the Golden Rod 
first and last and are working for no other flower.’” 

In 1912 Mrs. McClellan was First Vice-President of the 
above named organization, and in 1918 she wrote to a magazine: 

“On behalf of the floral contemporary of the harvest moon 
and chronicler of the seasons who writes in chronographs the 
passing of flowerhood, I confess the obligation to AMERICAN 
AMBITION for its aid. 

“Verily, the name of the golden rod has its origin in sacred 
lore, where the rod was the symbol of priestly authority. Our 
Anglo-Saxon forbears called it “rood,” and applied it to the 
Cross as Holy Rood. The festival of the Holy Rood or ‘Exalta¬ 
tion of the Cross’ was held on September 14th of each year.” 

Because of Alabama’s legislative recognition of the Golden- 
rod as the national flower in 1893, our State has been credited 
with its adoption then as our State floral emblem; but that offi- 


Correspondence on file in the Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History, 
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cial action was not taken until 1927 when the following bill was 
passed: 

No. 541) An Act (H. 717 Martin 

To designate the Goldenrod as the State Flower of Alabama 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of Alabama : 

1. The Goldenrod is hereby designated the State flower. 
2. This Act shall take effect upon its approval by the Governor. 

Approved September 6, 1927. 

When the Ladies’ Southern Memorial Association, of Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, petitioned the Legislature to designate the 
Yellowhammer as the State bird, they also urged the adoption 
of the Goldenrod as the State flower, saying: “The goldenrod 
has the same Confederate colors, gray and yellow.” 

Certainly Mrs. McClellan’s long advocacy of the Goldenrod 
for the national flower, and this statement from the Ladies’ 
Southern Memorial Association warrants the claim that the 
Goldenrod has an aesthetic and patriotic suggestion for the peo¬ 
ple of Alabama. It would appear from the mention of “gray 
and yellow” that of the 125, or more, varieties of goldenrod, 
natives chiefly of North America, Alabama chose particularly 
that one known botanically as Solidago Nemoralis, described 
thus: 

“An ashy-gray plant, of a dusty aspect, clothed with a fine, 
close, soft, or roughish pubescence, with mostly simple stem, 1° 
to 2° high, very common in old fields, open woods (nemoralis), 
or dry soils generally throughout our area. Leaves thick, rough¬ 
ish, oblanceolate, obscurely 3-veined; radical and lowest ones 
somewhat serrate or crenate-dentate, 3' to 6' long, tapering into 
a petiole; upper lanceolate, mostly entire. Leaves often fas- 
circled in the axils. Flowers very bright yellow, in heads 2" to 
3" long, disposed usually in many dense, 1-sided, spreading or 
recurving racemes, forming a large, terminal panicle usually 
turned to one side. Sometimes the heads are in a single, ter¬ 
minal, recurved raceme. Disk and ray flowers each 5 to 7, the 
latter conspicuous. Akenes pubescent. July to November.” 0 

It was very cleverly said during the last National Flower 
Contest, conducted by the Nature Magazine in 1929, that the 
Goldenrod has suffered, even as other candidates do, in a per- 


14rm _ e ‘‘? r otan .y A1 J The Year Round”—by E. F. Andrews, author, also, of 
The War-time Journal of a Georgia Girl.” 
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sistent whispering campaign. L. H. Robbins, in the New York 
Times, said: “Evil rumors have been circulated accusing it of 
insiduously fostering hay fever. But for this groundless slan¬ 
der it would likely have been elected and inaugurated as the 
national flower in the golden 90’s and the present ‘War of the 
Flowers’ would never have broken out. 

“Demonstrated truth is that the goldenrod’s pollen would 
not provoke a sneeze in the most desperate case of chronic rhin¬ 
itis in all Bethlehem, N. H. The plant’s neighbor, the ragweed, 
is the culprit. Proudly through the unfair attack, the golden- 
rod holds up its plume, and staunchly it glorifies our roadsides 
from ocean to ocean.” 

Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose in his “The Motor Mechanism 
of Plants,” shows that the vegetable and animal kingdoms are 
not so far apart after all, and claims that it is entirely possible 
to hurt a plant’s feelings. So, having chosen her floral symbol 
Alabama should persistently combat this current prejudice 
against the Goldenrod. According to the American Hay-Fever 
Prevention Association, ragweed causes 85 per cent of the hay 
fever east of the Rockies in America. When hay fever comes, 
the conspicuous goldenrod is observed and at once is suspected, 
while its neighbor with green flowers, the inconspicuous rag¬ 
weed, goes unnoted. 

But with Thomas Edison confidently working out plans to 
manufacture synthetic rubber from our Goldenrod, we need 
hardly fear a serious inferiority complex for that gallant flower. 
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THE ASTER AND THE GOLDENROD 

By Elizabeth Winston Sheehan 

“Ho! age-bent squaw with cakes of meal 
Fresh baked on hot, flat stones! 

Did hungry children pass your way 
And bring you dried pine cones?” 

“Ugh! Ugh!” she answered, bending down 
To stir a pot of brew, 

“One sweet alia 1 with yellow hair, 

One dark, with eyes of blue.” 

“And did they tarry by your fire 
And dare to beg your bread?” 

“Ugh! Ugh!” she grunted once again, 

Then nothing more she said. 

“Ah, woeful me!” the father cried, 

“And did you let them taste 

The magic bread and hellish brew 
Which makes of life a waste? 

“Last night I heard them whispering, 

When they were tucked in bed, 

Of one who could strange wonders work 
On those who ate her bread.” 1 

“Hold back your words, big, proud pale-face! 
Could Squaw eat all her cake, 

And hear the pretty children cry 
When they had helped her bake?” 

“But where are they, my children dear? 
They’ve broken bread with you— 

Some spell has put them out of sight— 

This day you’ll surely rue.” 


'Choctaw Indian word for child . 
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His knotted hands reached out to grasp 
The woman’s shriveled throat; 

But ever she was out of reach, 

As some fey thing, remote. 

No longer bent, she grew to height 
Unfathomed—only dreamed— 

With head in clouds, feet touching earth, 
Her vapory garments streamed; 

A cackling chuckle floated back, 

Like wind in rustling leaves; 

“Your child with hair of sun-touched gold 
Will cheer the heart that grieves; 

“And always closely by her side 
Her little friend will stay, 

A starry, blue-eyed messenger 
Of faith along the way.” 

Despairing then he saw her go . . . 

Along the path she trod, 

Behold! the star-eyed aster grew 
Beside the Goldenrod! 


"Suggested by Legend of the Goldenrod in Flower Lore and Legend, bv 
Katharine M. Beals. 


ALABAMA HISTORY IN BRIDGES 

By Marie Bankhead Owen 


(All biographical and historical data used in this article are taken 
from the four volume work, “History of Alabama and Dictionary of Ala¬ 
bama Biography,” by the late Thomas M. Owen.—Editor.) 

The beautiful steel structures that are being erected across 
the broad rivers of Alabama are not only mediums of transpor¬ 
tation but are being dedicated as memorials. Numerous County 
and State highway bridges built throughout Alabama since the 
World War have been dedicated as memorials to the soldiers 
from the respective counties in which the bridges are located. 
Names of eminent deceased Alabamians to whose memory no 
public monument or memorials have heretofore been erected 
were given to the fifteen State toll bridges by Governor Bibb 
Graves. 

For more than one hundred years of our existence as a 
State no movement has been initiated to erect a public memo¬ 
rial to our only Territorial and first State Governor, William 
Wyatt Bibb, or to one of our first United States Senators, who 
was later Minister to France and Vice-President of the United 
States, William Rufus King. Indeed none of the Alabamians 
honored through the toll bridges have ever been given monu¬ 
mental recognition by the State. 

The Legislature of 1927 passed a law authorizing the cre¬ 
ation of the State Bridge Corporation and delegated it with 
power to issue bonds for the construction of fifteen toll bridges 
in various localities in the State. The personnel of the Com¬ 
mission is made up of the State Highway Director, the Presi¬ 
dent of the State Board of Administration and the Chairman of 
the State Tax Commission. The Bridge Corporation bonds 
were eagerly bought by investing capital and contracts were 
let for the construction of the bridges which span the principal 
rivers of the State. The Alabamians honored in these useful 
memorials were: Miss Julia Tutwiler, John T. Milner, William 
R. King, William C. Gorgas, Oscar W. Underwood, George S. 
Houston, Raphael Semmes, John H. Bankhead, Braxton B. Co¬ 
mer, Clement C. Clay, W. B. Crumpton, J. Lee Long, John Pel¬ 
ham, John T. Morgan and William Wyatt Bibb. 
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Milner Bridge 

The first of the toll bridges to be officially dedicated was 
the John Turner Milner Bridge, located at Cochrane, in Pickens 



John T. Milner Bridge , Cochrane , Pickens Co,, Tombigbee River 


County, spanning the Tombigbee River. The dedication took 
place in the forenoon of Thursday, December 12, 1929. The 
Milner Bridge was presented" to Judge Woolsey Finned, Presi¬ 
dent of the Alabama Bridge Corporation, by the contractors, 
Hampton, Kinniard and Hampton. Lieutenant-Governor W. C. 
Davis felicitated the Corporation upon the happy results of the 
bill which the Legislature had passed. An address on the life 
and achievements of Col. John T. Milner, Industrialist, was 
made by Gen. R. S. Steiner, Col. Milner’s daughter, Mrs. C. P. 
Orr, unveiled the name tablet. Hon. B. C. Robinson, Probate 
Judge of Pickens County, presided over the exercises which 
were concluded by elaborate hospitalities. 

John Turner Milner 

John Turner Milner, for whom the Milner Bridge at Coch¬ 
rane, was named, was a civil engineer and industrialist whose 
interest in the business world touched not only the development 
of railroads, coal mines and real estate but banking and other 
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enterprises. He was born September 29, 1826, in Pike County, 
Ga., and located in Alabama in 1852, coming to this State 
through his connection with the Montgomery and West Point 
Railroad. Acting under a commission from Governor A. B. 


Moore, authorized by the legis¬ 
lature, in 1858 he surveyed the 
railroad line connecting the 
navigable waters of the Ala¬ 
bama River with those of the 
Tennessee. He selected and rec¬ 
ommended the line upon which 
the South and North Railroad 
was built, that link later becom¬ 
ing a part of the Louisville and 
Nashville system. 

While engaged in surveying 
in South Alabama young Mil¬ 
ner realized the possibilities of 
the lumber business afforded by 
the great native pine forests. He 
entered the saw mill business 
at Bolling and later came in 
touch with Col. James Powell, a 
pioneer in transportation devel¬ 
opment in the State, Josiah Mor¬ 



John Turner Milner 


ris, a famous Montgomery banker, and others who conceived 


the possibilities of a great city in the mineral district of Ala¬ 
bama which eventuated in the present city of Birmingham. 


Col. Milner took up his permanent residence in Birming¬ 
ham and assisted in making it a great railroad center. He de¬ 


veloped the New Castle coal property and assisted in the gen¬ 
eral development of the coal interests in the Birmingham dis¬ 
trict. He died in 1898. 


Bridge in Historic Spot 

The John T. Milner Bridge at Cochrane, Ala., spanning the 
Tombigbee River, is located in a section of Alabama rich in his¬ 
tory. Pickens County has existed as a County unit for more 
than 100 years, having been created by an Act of the Legisla¬ 
ture, December 19, 1820. The County bears the name of Gen. 
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Andrew Pickens of South Carolina, who won renown in the Rev¬ 
olutionary War. The first court in the county was held in the 
residence of Jacob Danby near the present town of Pickensville, 
which later became the first County seat, that honor, however, 
passing to Carrollton in 1830. The county is situated within the 
domain claimed by the Choctaw Indians; its northern boundary 
line being in fact the boundary line between the Choctaw and 
the Chickasaw country. DeSoto in his travels through Alabama 
visited some of the Indian villages near the confluence of the 
Sipsey and Tombigbee Rivers. The area, while claimed by the 
Choctaws, was really a part of the great neutral hunting ground 
established in prehistoric days and frequented in hunting sea¬ 
sons by the Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks. Along the Tom¬ 
bigbee River are found several Indian mounds and town sites. 
DeSoto passed through the county in the winter of 1540 after 
the great battle with Tuscaloosa at Mauvilla. The Spaniards 
found the territory thickly peopled and an abundance of maize 
on which to sustain their army. 

The first white settler in the county was Josiah Tilly, a na¬ 
tive of North Carolina, later become a trader among the Choc¬ 
taws. The second settler was Jonathan York whose daughter, 
Catherine, was the first white child born in the county. The 
Tombigbee River is one of the main branches of the Alabama- 
Tombigbee River system. The name was originally “Etemba- 
Igaby,” given to one of the contributory creeks forming the 
river, the designation being made by the Indians owing to the 
fact that upon the banks of that creek lived the “box maker” 
whose business it was to make the boxes into which the Indians 
placed the bones of their dead. The name of the creek was call¬ 
ed by the French who visited that section in the early part of 
the eighteenth century “Tombeekbe.” The Americans who fol¬ 
lowed the French finally gave the name “Tombigbee” to the 
river itself. 


Bankhead Bridge 

The John H. Bankhead Bridge spans the Coosa River, near 
the town of Riverside and connects the counties of St. Clair and 
Talladega. The formal dedication took place on April 18, 1930, 
being the second toll bridge to be officially dedicated. It was 
deemed particularly appropriate that Governor Graves should 
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have designated the bridge at this spot the John H. Bankhead 
Bridge, as it was located on the trans-continental highway 
named in honor of the late Senator, who was father of Federal 
aid to good roads. The Bankhead Bridge was constructed by 



John H. Bankhead Bridge , Riverside , Coosa River 


the Vincennes Bridge Co., and upon its completion was pre¬ 
sented to the Alabama Bridge Corporation and accepted by the 
Hon. Woolsey Finnell, President. The oration on the life and 
public service of Senator Bankhead was made by the Hon. Hugh 
Morrow of Birmingham. Other speakers contributing to the 
program were Asa Rountree of Birmingham, L. B. Liles of An¬ 
niston, Charles A. Moffett and Mrs. J. Hubert Scruggs. The 
name plate was unveiled by two young great-granddaughters of 
Senator Bankhead, Misses Mary Louise Holloway and Blossom 
Bankhead. Pitt Tyson Manor, as Gov. Graves’ representative, 
christened the bridge, the water used taken from the spring on 
the Bankhead farm which has been in the family a hundred 
years. 


Senator Bankhead 

John Hollis Bankhead, a native son of Alabama, was born 
on his father’s plantation in Lamar County, at the time a por¬ 
tion of old Marion County. His first patriotic services were as 
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a Captain in the Confederate Army where he served for four 
years. Upon his return home he was elected to the State Leg¬ 
islature. In his maturer years he was placed at the head of the 
prison system of Alabama and began the reforms that have re- 



John Hollis Bankhead 


suited in one of the moit humane penal systems in the country. 
In 1886 he was elected to Congress, taking his seat in 1887. In 
1907 he succeeded Senator John T. Morgan, who had died in 
office, in the U. S. Senate. Senator Bankhead died in 1920, hav¬ 
ing served his State continuously in the two branches of the 
Congress for thirty-three years. 

Immediately upon his entrance into the Senate, Mr. 
Bankhead initiated legislation looking to federal aid in the de¬ 
velopment of highways throughout the United States. His work 
for good roads gave an impetus to highway development 
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throughout the nation. Other important pieces of legislation 
accomplished by Mr. Bankhead in behalf of public welfare were 
waterways improvement, public buildings and the development 
of rural free mail delivery. He secured from the government 
many millions of dollars for the development of the Warrior 
River which has become one of the greatest arteries of trade 
in the country. He had a deep appreciation not only of the 
transportation possibilities of Alabama’s numerous waterways 
but of the potential power for hydroelectric power. It was he 
who induced the War Department to make the first hydroelec¬ 
tric survey at Muscle Shoals. Born upon the land he remained 
always loyal to the agricultural interests and to the people liv¬ 
ing upon the land. The simplicity of his character, his frank¬ 
ness in dealing with both friend and foe, classed him among 
those public men whose positions were always well known and 
understood, a trait that made him invincible among the people. 


Historic Setting 

In his address on the occasion of the dedication of the 
bridg Mr. Morrow reviewed some the history of the locality in 
which the bridge was set. 

“In the very first recorded annals of our history,” said Mr. 
Morrow, “as far back as 1540 the Spanish invader Hernando 
DeSoto, and his thousand cavaliers crossed this stream. The 
chroniclers of that first white man’s entrance into this territory 
described the Indian villages, the temples, the chiefs, the bat¬ 
tles that took place between the white man and the red, and 
that story is replete with the name of the Coosa River. The 
very word ‘Coosa’ is of Indian origin and means reed brake, a 
cane country. Alabama’s distinguished poet, A. B. Meek has 
told us that these Indian names are written on our waters and 
we cannot wash them out. 

“St. Clair County was created November 20, 1818, while 
Alabama was still a territory. It was named in honor of Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair of the Revolutionary army. It is located high 
above the sea level, proudly lifting its peaks above the plains, is 
beautiful in its elevation, fertile in its valleys, rich in its veins 
with coal, iron, limestone and other minerals, genial in its cli¬ 
mate, lush in its meadows, shaded by forests of oak and hickory 
indeed a rich, an old, and a great county!” 
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Mr. Morrow further sited the fact that St. Clair and ad- 
joining counties were the homes of the Cherokees and Creeks 
and that those Indians had set up a well organized form of gov¬ 
ernment adapted to their needs, and administered their laws 
with the inflexibility of the Meads and Persians. The speaker 
also referred to the history of Talladega County, emphasizing 
the fact that the section was thickly populated by Indians who 
had prosperous towns sustained by agriculture. He emphasized 
the battle between the hostile Indians and the whites, led by 
Gen. Andrew Jackson during the Creek Indian War of 1813-14. 
The first settlement in Talladega County was made in 1832 fol¬ 
lowing the law of squatter’s sovereignty. 

The scenic beauty in which the Bankhead Bridge is set in¬ 
spires admiration and its importance as a medium of travel 
connecting the east with the west along the 3,000 mile Bankhead 
Highway, makes it one of the most remunerative of the toll 
bridges so far thrown open to the public. 

Morgan Bridge 

The third bridge to be dedicated with public ceremonies was 
the John Tyler Morgan Bridge, also spanning the Coosa River, 
near Childersburg, connecting Talladega and Shelby Counties. 
This dedication took place on the morning of June 12, 1930, 



John T. Morgan Bridge, Childersburg, Coosa River 
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with am impressive program. Among the distinguished visi¬ 
tors present was Miss Cornelia Morgan, the only surviving child 
of Alabama’s great old Senator. A joint committee composed 
of residents of the two counties concerned took charge of the 
program. Judge A. E. Hammett, of Talladega, presided. The 
address on the life and public service of Senator Morgan was 
made by Mr. D. A. McNeill of Talladega. 

The memorial tablet was unveiled by Mrs. Margaret Full- 
more Screws, of Opelika, and a wreath of magnolias, the Sena¬ 
tor’s favorite flower, was placed on the tablet by Mrs. Marie 
Bankhead Owen. The bridge was christened with a bottle of 
water taken from the old spring associated with Senator Mor¬ 
gan’s boyhood by John Morgan Burns of Selma. An ode to the 
bridge was read by Mrs. E. 0. Batson. 

Miss Cornelia Morgan, in making acknowledgment on be¬ 
half of the family made the following remarks: 

“May this bridge in its usefulness, give comfort and se¬ 
curity to all who pass to and fro upon it, 

“To the glory of God 

“To the honor of the State of Alabama 

“To the memory of John Tyler Morgan.” 

John Tyler Morgan 

John Tyler Morgan was born June 20, 1824, in Athens, 
Tenn., and died June 11, 1907, in Washington, D. C., and is 
buried in Selma. He entered the pioneer school of Charles P. 
Samuel, Kentuckian, located two miles from the Morgan home, 
in- Tennessee, when six years of age, and received the founda¬ 
tion of a classical education, grounded in Latin. After the re¬ 
moval of the family to Alabama when the future Senator was 
still a youth,'he had no access to schools but his mother who 
was a highly educated woman, instructed him from the store of 
her own knowledge. The Morgan family settled in Calhoun 
County, which was still occupied by the Indians. From the be¬ 
ginning young Morgan showed a fine mental endowment which 
was enriched by copious reading throughout his long life. 
While in Paris serving on the Berring Sea Commission, as a 
member of the U. S. Senate, he was asked by Lord Hammen of 


2 This original ode 


is reproduced in this issue of the Quarterly. 
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England what University he had attended. Senator Morgan 
replied: “I never set foot upon a college campus in my life 
until one day during the War of Secession I had occasion to take 
my regiment behind the brick walls of the campus of William 



Senator John Tyler Morgan 

and Mary College, on the Virginia Peninsular, to find protec¬ 
tion from the minnie balls and rifle bullets that were flying in 
our direction.” Not being acquainted with American democra¬ 
cy, the English lord expressed surprise at finding that one could 
rise to distinction in our country without a college education. 
Senator Morgan replied that he felt great pride in stating that 
in America it was frequently the self-taught man who achieved 
success. 

Senator Morgan studied law in the office of William P. 
Chilton, of Tuskegee and was admitted to the bar in 1845. Ten 
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years later he settled in Selma. However, he was attracted by 
the growing town of Cahaba which had once been the capital 
of the State, but abandoned on account of Alabama River floods. 
He, however, finally returned to Selma when that city was made 
the County seat and there he resided until his death. It is said 
that when the debates on Secession were in progress in the Cap¬ 
itol at Montgomery that John T. Morgan was second only in 
eloquence and influence to William L. Yancey, the great leader 
of States’ Rights. 

After the State seceded Gen. Morgan enlisted as a private 
in the “Cahaba Rifles” which became Co. G, 5th Alabama In¬ 
fantry. When the regiment was organized he was elected Ma¬ 
jor with Allen C. Jones as Lieutenant Colonel and Robert E. 
Rodes as Colonel. Later he became Lieutenant Colonel. Re¬ 
signing from this office he returned to Alabama and raised a 
regiment known as the 51st Cavalry, of which he was made Col¬ 
onel. The Regiment served in North Alabama, protecting rail¬ 
roads and the people against the invading officers, later was or¬ 
dered to middle Tennessee where it joined Gen. Forrest and was 
with that great cavalry commander during the fights around 
Nashville. Later Col. Morgan’s regiment united with Gen. 
Wheeler’s command and participated in their Tennessee cam¬ 
paigns. Gen. Robert E. Lee personally notified Col. Morgan of 



Hundred, year old ferry which gave way to John T. Morgan Bridge at 

Childersburg 
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his appointment as Brigadier General and assigned him to what 
had been Rodes’ Brigade. 

Gen. Morgan started to Richmond but upon hearing of the 
death of Col. Webb who had been promoted to the command of 
the 51st Cavalry and who had been killed in battle on Elk River, 
he resigned his new office and returned to the command of his 
old regiment. He had further military service both as regi¬ 
mental and brigade commander. During the Reconstruction 
period Gen. Morgan was a vigorous champion of white su¬ 
premacy and of the principles of local self government for 
which he had fought. He resumed the practice of law in Selma 
where he was soon a leader at the bar. In 1876 he was elected 
to the U. S. Senate by the Legislature of Alabama, which body 
at that time chose the U. S. Senators. From that date until his 
death, covering a period of thirty years, Senator Morgan was 
retained in the Senate as Alabama’s distinguished representa¬ 
tive. Gen. Morgan reflected great distinction upon the State of 
Alabama from the time of his entrance into the Senate until the 
close of his career. By his courage, legal knowledge, ability in 
debate and splendid frankness and honesty, he commanded the 
respect and confidence of his own party and of the opposition. 

He was the untiring champion of an Isthmian Canal that 
would connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and never ceased 
his efforts in that direction until Congress authorized the com¬ 
pletion by the United States of the Panama Canal. He fav o r e d 
the superior advantages of the canal route through the splendid 
valley of the San Juan River and across Lake Nicarauga 
through a healthful climate and a beautiful country. It was a 
bitter disappointment to him that Panama was selected for the 
site of the canal. On account of the worldwide use of the Pan¬ 
ama Canal foresighted statesmen now realize that a second 
canal should be cut and it is in the possibilities of the near fu¬ 
ture that Senator Morgan’s vision will be fulfilled. Historians 
all regard Senator Morgan as “Father of the Isthmian Canal 
idea,” owing to his untiring efforts in that direction for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

In the year 1900, Senator Morgan drew to himself the 
hearts of all the Southern people by his herculean efforts 
against the iniquitious “force bill” and its ultimate defeat. This 
measure had been introduced in the Senate by Mr. Prichard, the 
Republican member from North Carolina, inspired by suffrage 
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clauses in the new constitutions of the Southern States, known 
as the “Grandfather Clause.” Mr. Prichard’s bill was the first 
step proposed by the Republicans in Congress to force the 
Southern people to give suffrage to the negroes under the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the U. S. Constitution. By his logical 
and patriotic arguments Senator Morgan secured the support 
of enough Northern Senators combined with the Southern Sen¬ 
ators to defeat the measure. No one of his great public ser¬ 
vices won for him greater gratitude from his people than his 
defeat of a movement which would have, if made effective by 
law, brought back to the Southern States all of the disorders 
and horrors of the Reconstruction period, and perhaps another 
Civil War. 

Senator Morgan was appointed in 1892 by President Har¬ 
rison as a member of the Berring Sea Fisheries Commission to 
arbitrate the difficulties that had arisen between Great Britain 
and the United States regarding the seal fisheries rights in dis¬ 
pute between the two governments. He served for many years 
on the Committee on Foreign Affairs and was a part of the 
time its chairman. He was appointed to draft the code of laws 
for the Hawaiian Islands after that country became a territory 
of the United States. In 1906 at the very time when he was 
standing for re-election, Senator Morgan opposed with his ac¬ 
customed vigor, a bill pending in the Senate that looked to the 
regulation of railroad rates. Public sentiment was strongly in 
favor of the measures but Senator Morgan opposed them on the 
grounds that their passage would jeopardize the stability of the 
railroad business, amounting to practically a confiscation. His 
courage in this matter was so admired that his political follow¬ 
ers who differed with him on this point were not alienated. 


Historical Location 


The John T. Morgan Bridge crosses the Coosa River, con¬ 
necting Talladega and Shelby Counties. Both counties are rich 
in Indian history and in mineral wealth, and both have elevated 
plateaus and a fine climatic condition. About one-half of Shelby 
County is in the mineral belt. The coal measures of the famous 
Cahaba coal field form the northwestern portion of the county 
and in the central portion are the famous Coosa coal fields. Be¬ 
tween these two natural divisions is the valley of the Coosa Riv- 
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er. The lower lands of the valley are quite fertile. Coal, iron, 
marble, granite, limestone and slate are the county’s chief nat¬ 
ural resources. During the War Between the States, Gen. Wil¬ 
son’s army of Federal troops, in 1865, passed through the county 
on its way to Selma. On March 30, these forces reached Mon- 
tevallo, an artistocratic community of wealthy planters and 
manufacturers and destroyed in the vicinity of this town the 
Cahaba Rolilng Mills, the Red Mountain, Central and Colum¬ 
bian Iron Works, five collieries and other valuable property. 

Comer Bridge 

The first of the toll bridges spanning the Tennessee River 
to be dedicated, was the Comer Bridge, located near Scottsboro, 
in Jackson County. This structure was erected by the Kansas 
City Bridge Co., and formally delivered to the State Bridge Cor¬ 
poration on August 2nd, during the dedication of the bridge. 
Col. Woolsey Finnell accepted the structure which was formally 
named the Braxton Bragg Comer Bridge by Governor Bibb 
Graves. On the occasion of the dedication a eulogy on the life 



The B . B. Comer Bridge , spanning the Tennessee River at Scottsboro , offi¬ 
cially dedicated August 2nd, 1930, by the Alabama State Bridge Corpora¬ 
tion.—From Er shine Ramsey . 
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and public services of Governor Comer was pronounced by Mr. 
Erskine Ramsey, the distinguished industrialist of Birmingham. 
Mr. J. F. Comer, son of the former Governor, made acknowledg¬ 
ments of appreciation on behalf of the Comer family. Miss 
Betty Comer, granddaughter and Miss Eugenia Dabney, great- 
granddaughter of Governor Comer, unveiled the name plate. A 
memorial wreath was placed by Mrs. B. B. Comer and the ben¬ 
ediction pronounced by Col. G. L. Comer. Mr. Sidney W. Lee 
presided at the exercises and the Rev. Frank Willis Barnett, 
who had offered the invocation at the Milner Bridge and the 
Bankhead Bridge, rendered that service also at the dedication 
of the Comer Bridge. 

Governor B. B. Comer 

Braxton Bragg Comer was born November 7, 1848, at 
Springhill, Barbour County. In 1864 young Comer was a stu¬ 
dent cadet at the University of Alabama and in the spring of 
that year his college career was cut short by the burning of his 
alma mater by the Federal commander, Gen. John C. Croxton, 
whose forces were making relentless raids in the western part 
of the State. With other members of the Cadet Corps, Comer 
joined in an effort to repel the invaders in what is known as the 
Battle of the Bridge. Following the destruction of the Univer¬ 
sity the students were disbanded. After peace was restored 
Alabama’s future Governor entered the University of Georgia 
where he remained for a short time. In 1868 he entered Emory 
and Henry College in Virginia, where he graduated in 1869 with 
A. B. and A. M. degrees. 

Governor Comer entered the business world as a country 
merchant, later removed to Anniston and finally located in Bir¬ 
mingham where he engaged in milling, in the banking business 
and in the manufacture of cotton goods. While still a private 
citizen he notified the public that it was paying the railroads too 
much for carrying their freight and that the railroads were not 
paying the State enough taxes according to their valuation and 
earning power. In order to put his views into operation he 
first announced as a candidate for the Presidency of the Rail¬ 
road Commission, to which office he was elected. Feeling, how¬ 
ever, that his views could not be made effective without execu¬ 
tive approval he announced for Governor and was elected by an 
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overwhelming majority. He went into office with both branches 
of the Legislature elected on the platform proposed by him and 
saw his views enacted into laws. Having achieved the reforms 
that he had advocated on the platform Governor Comer initiated 
such a progressive educational program that even the leaders 
of the educational forces were astounded at his advanced views. 
Large sums were appropriated for the improvement of old 
buildings at the various institutions of learning or the erection 
of new ones. State aid was provided for building rural school 
houses and large increases were made in the maintenance funds 
of all State institutions. It was during his administration and 
under his special leadership that a system of county high schools 
was established. The curriculum of the entire educational sys¬ 
tem was raised and the State was placed in the forefront of ed¬ 
ucational progress. 

During his campaign for Governor, Comer stood with the 
leaders of the Prohibition movement whose efforts were being 
directed towards local or county option. The greater part of 
the State had already adopted Prohibition and during the last 
part of his administration a Statewide law was enacted placing 
Alabama in the “bone dry” column. A child labor law was pass¬ 
ed restricting the age limit in the mills and requiring children 
under sixteen years of age to attend school at least eight con¬ 
secutive weeks during the school term. 

Upon the death of Senator John H. Bankhead, former Gov¬ 
ernor B. B. Comer was appointed by Governor Thomas E. Kilby 
to fill the position made vacant pending the Party Primaries of 
the Spring and the Fall elections. While his services as a Sen¬ 
ator covered only eight months, Senator Comer was loyal to the 
interests of his constituents and by his vigorous personality im¬ 
pressed himself upon his colleagues in that august body. 

Picturesque Setting 

The Comer Bridge, spanning the beautiful Tennessee River, 
is so situated that an extended view of the river and the beauti¬ 
ful mountain country for many miles meets the vision. The 
nearest town to the bridge is Scottsboro, the County seat of 
Jackson County. The town was named for Hon. Robert Scott, 
who owned the land on which it was founded. Jackson County as 
a unit was created by the Legislature December 13, 1819, and is 
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therefore more than 100 years old. The territory from which it 
was formed had just been acquired by treaty from the Chero¬ 
kees, the most cultivated and civilized of all the Southern In¬ 
dians. The county was named in honor of Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son who had, with his Tennessee troops, assisted by the pioneers 
of the Territory, troops from Georgia and the few regular army 
troops, defeated the hostile red men in what is known as the 
Creek Indian War of 1813-14. The beautiful elevations are a 
part of the Cumberland Mountains. Sand Mountain occupies 
the eastern and southeastern section. 

Cherokee traditional history holds that their people were 
the first settlers in the Tennessee Valley with villages extending 
as far west as Big Bear Creek. Prior to 1650 they withdrew, 
for some reason, to the east of the Cumberland and Sand Moun¬ 
tains, using the Tennessee Valely as a hunting ground. The 
Shawnees took possession of this abandoned territory in 1660, 
an act that was resented by the Cherokees and in time brought 
on a war between the two, the Cherokees being aided by the 
Chickasaws. The Shawnees were expelled from the section 
about 1721 and driven across the Ohio River with the exception 
of some bands that found a home with the Creeks. About 1760 
the Cherokees began again the formation of settlements in the 
Tennessee Valley. During the War Between the States federal 
troops burned the buildings at Bellefonte, which at one time was 
the County seat. It was following this destructive event that 
the new court house was built at Scottsboro. 
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ODE TO THE BRIDGE' 

By Mabry Arnold Batson 


Hail to thee oh bridge! 

Though a thing inanimate 
Thou art the embodiment 
Of things vast and deep. 

Thou art the realization 
Of men of discontent, 

Heroes in time of peace, 

Statesmen not content to rest 
On achievements of the past, 

But seeing visions in the future 
Of the dear old state of Alabama 
Fast forging to the front. 

Good roads were slow to come it seemed 
Though slow they must come surely, 

In spite of difficulties in our wake. 

Of disappointments and disasters. 

But today the future seems more bright 
As a great panorama spreads out before us, 
And we see the people of Alabama 
Passing in review 
Closely joined together 

By one great net-work of roads and bridges. 

And as we behold them 
In their onward march 
We are reminded that 
In unity there is strength. 

From associations spring up understandings 
And in understanding there is achievement. 
Still as they march onward and upward 
We see the men who truly 
“Hitched their wagon to a star,” 

Men in whose brain 


‘This ode was read by the author at the dedication of the John T. Mor¬ 
gan bridge at Childersburg, Talladega Co., June 12, 1930. The bridge spans 
the noble Coosa River. 
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Was born the idea of 
Spanning our mighty rivers 
Falling by the way. 

Yet while we still mourned for them, 

Others stepped forward 
Grasped their standard and 
Lifting it high have 
Bore it on to victory. 

So we come today to honor them. 

We revere them, but happily 
Do we greet thee, Oh bridge! 

Whose mighty strength is 

Calling out to all the country round 

Saying, “Come across, the way is safe. 

My foundations have been laid deep and strong, 
No wind or rain can change my course, 

Nor cause the slightest tremor. 

Safely across the swelling stream 
Will I carry all your burdens. 

For though stately and proud I stand, 

I am no other than your servant, 

Built for you, eager to serve 
Hold I my hands to you 
For truly I am yours. 

Take me and use me, 

For I have been built 

For the progress of civilization. 

Which reminds us that we are builders all 
And builders we must ever be. 

Builders not of roads and bridges may be, 

But builders of life itself. 

Therefore let us in 
Building day by day 
“Build worthily, build well. 

Our work and that alone 
Our faithfulness will tell. 

The Master Builder, looking down 
On strength of tower and wall, 

Knows well if in the coming test 
Our work shall stand or fall.” 


COAL BARGING IN ALABAMA IN WAR TIMES—1861-65 


By Dr. W. H. Blake 
S heffield, Ala. 


(The following article by Dr. Blake was published in the Gulf States 
Historical Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 6, May, 1903, Pages 409-12, edited by the 
late Thomas M. Owen. It will be the policy of the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly to reproduce from time to time from other publications includ¬ 
ing the current press, valuable historical articles by students of Alabama 
history. Each generation of Alabamians is entitled to have presented to it 
the facts and legends about our history. Some of the State’s richest his¬ 
torical chapters are tucked away in forgotten publications long out of 
print. Since Dr. Blake’s article on coal barging was printed (1903) a new 
generation has arisen. The readers of this magazie are invited to call the 
Editor’s attention to any interesting and valuable historical articles in 
publications in their hands as well as unpublished manuscripts, old letters 
reflecting the customs and conditions of the time in which they were writ¬ 
ten, old diaries, Bible records, etc.—Editor.) 


During the War of Session coal from mines in Saint Clair 
County, Alabama, was supplied to the Confederate arsenal at 
Selma. Most of this coal was mined by Ragland and Sims at a 
place now called Ragland, two miles west of Coosa river. Part 
of it was mined by Crandle and Anderson at a place one mile 
west of Ragland. From these mines the coal was hauled to 
the river on wagons and there loaded on flat boats. Some 
of these boats were floated down the river to Yellow Leaf, 
now Wilsonville, and thre the coal was transferred to rail¬ 
road cars and shipped over the Selma, Rome and Dalton 
railroad to Selma. The greater number of the boats were float¬ 
ed down the Coosa river to the Alabama river, and thence by 
Montgomery to Selma. Ira Harmon, who acted as pilot for 
these boats, is still living. The writer recently visited him at 
his home one mile south of Easonville in St. Clair County. The 
statements set forth in this article were made by Mr. Harmon 
on this visit. He is an intelligent old man, now feeble with the 
infirmities of age, but his straightforward, blunt statements 
bear evidence of the energy and courage of his earlier years. 

Ira Harmon was born among the western foothills of the 
Great Smoky mountains in Greene County, Tennessee. When 
a child of six years his father moved to Talladega County, Ala¬ 
bama. Pioneer methods of travel are illustrated by a descrip¬ 
tion of this move. The elder Harmon placed his family on a 
flat boat on the Nolichucky river, floated down this stream to 
the Holston river, and, continued down the Holston to the Ten- 
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nessee river. The latter stream was followed to a point near 
Chattanooga. From this point the family were carried overland 
across the “divide” to the headwaters of the Oostonaula river. 
Another boat was here built, and they floated down to Rome, 
Ga., and thence down the Coosa river to Talladega County, 
where the elder Harmon settled and where Ira Harmon was 
reared. 

Talladega County was rich in agricultural products before 
the days of railroads in that section. Ira Harmon gained his 
experience as a pilot, while floating these products down the 
Coosa river to market. When asked the date of his first trip, he 
could not remember, but stated that on this trip, when his boat 
was twelve miles north of Wetumpka at the “Devil’s Stair Case,” 
Miller’s comet made its appearance, causing alarm among the 
crew; and on reaching Wetumpka the next day, the town was 
in commotion and excitement, caused by the appearance of the 
comet. To those who have seen the Coosa river above Wetump¬ 
ka it is evident that no small degree of courage and judgment 
were required to conduct loaded boats with safety over these 
shoals. Higher up the river are other rapids, where the fall is 
greater, the current swifter, and the passage more difficult to 
make. There are jutting cliffs projecting into the channel at 
many of the abrupt bends in the river, and if the boats were not 
steered clear of these menacing rocks it meant destruction to 
craft and freight, and, perhaps, the crew. These same project¬ 
ing rocks produced giant whirlpools whose circling vortexes 
swallowed up everything that entered them. What was most 
dangerous of all were the hidden rocks in the channel of the 
stream whose location must be known to be avoided. 

It was in the face of such difficulties as these that Ira Har¬ 
mon supplied coal to the Confederate arsenal at Selma. He 
states that the mine operated by Ragland and Sims from 1861 
to 1865 was not under the control of the Confederate govern¬ 
ment, but that their coal was sold at Montgomery and Selma. 
During the latter part of the war Crandle and Anderson ope¬ 
rated their mine under the supervision and control of the Con¬ 
federate government. The labor at both mines was done chiefly 
by negro slaves, many of whom had been recently brought to 
that section as refugees from Kentucky and Tennessee. Ne¬ 
groes also constituted the crews for the boats which were made 
of sawed lumber and were fifty feet long, eighteen feet wide 
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and thirty inches in depth. The largest boat built was seventy- 
eight feet long, twenty-two feet wide and thirty inches in depth. 
The amount of coal carried on each boat was from twenty to 
fifty-two tons. The trip down the river could be made only 
when the stream was swollen. Sometimes the loaded boats 
would have to wait for months until there was water enough in 
the river to enable them to pass over the shoals. During this 
time of waiting the boat’s crew was employed in building new 
boats. They would go into the forest, cut down trees, split them, 
and hew the halves into shape for the sides of the boats. Since 
tall, large trees, free from knots, were required, such timber 
was not always easily found. Some of the trees were hauled six 
to eight miles. Pine and poplar, chiefly pine, were used to make 
the gunnels. The bottoms of the boats were made of sawed lum¬ 
ber fastened to the gunnels with wooden pegs. On a trip down 
the river from two to eight boats were carried at the same time 
—usually about five. Five men were required for each boat. 
Under favorable conditions the trip from Ragland to Montgom¬ 
ery could be made in three days. Mr. Harmon states that he 
had made the trip from Ragland to Wetumpka in a day and 
night. Sometimes it would require two weeks for the same trip. 
If conditions were unfavorable the boats were tied up to the 
bank at night, and if there was wind or fog on the river it was 
sometimes necessary to remain tied up several days. Wind gave 
much trouble especially if the boats were loaded with cotton. 
The time to go from Montgomery to Selma was two days and 
nights. On delivering the coal the boats were sold and the re¬ 
turn trip made from Selma back to the Coosa river by railroad. 
If the coal was sold at Montgomery, the crew went on down the 
river to Selma to return from there by railroad. The price re¬ 
ceived for coal in Montgomery from 1861 to 1865 was one hun¬ 
dred to one huridred and twenty-five dollars per ton. The price 
paid a pilot for his services on each trip during the war was one 
hundred dollars in Confederate money. The price paid before 
and after the war as much as fifty dollars. There were others 
boating on the Coosa during the war, and many boats with their 
freight were lost. 

Mr. Harmon relates many interesting stories connected 
with these trips. On one occasion the coal on a boat was discov¬ 
ered to be on fire. In removing the coal to put out the fire, it 
was discovered that the negroes on the boat had stolen a hog 
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before starting on the trip, and had hidden it beneath the coal, 
to be eaten as they went down the river. 

About thirty miles below Wilsonville the country is moun¬ 
tainous and wild. The river here runs for some distance, close 
to the base of tall, almost perpendicular, rocky cliffs. For two 
years, on different trips, smoke had been seen rising from be¬ 
neath an overhanging rock among the cliffs. On one occasion, 
the river being very high, Mr. Harmon was enabled to run his 
boat close up to this “smoking rock.” Then he saw a fire burn¬ 
ing, arid, near by, were eight men lying on the ground with their 
faces downward. They had seen the boat approaching and did 
this to avoid recognition. They were bush-whackers—men who 
were in hiding to keep out of the Confederate army. This was 
their rendezvous. The overhanging rocks sheltered these war¬ 
time cavedwellers from the rain; the river cut off approach on 
one side and the cliffs made their retreat almost inaccessible on 
the other. Several months afterwards Mr. Harmon mentioned 
this discovery to a Confederate officer at the mines. “Why 
haven’t you told this before now?” said the officer. “And you 
had suspected all the time that this was a bushwhackers’ camp?” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Harmon, “but had it ever occurred to you 
which was of more importance to the Confederate government, 
coal for its arsenal at Selma or these bushwhackers as soldiers? 
To disturb these men means to endanger the life of every man 
who passes these cliffs on a flat boat.” “Perhaps, after all you 
are right, Mr. Harmon,” said the officer, and the bushwhackers 
went unmolested. 



THE STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


By Charles H. Schaeffer, Forest Inspector 

Two-thirds of the land area of Alabama is used for no 
higher purpose than the growing of timber. Since the welfare 


Page S. Bunker, State Forester of Alabama 

and prosperity of the state depends, among other things, upon 
securing to its citizens all possible benefits that can be derived 
from the land, the proper care and management of this vast 
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acreage of actual and potential forest land becomes a matter of 
public concern. The applied science of profitably growing tim¬ 
ber in perpetuity is known as forestry. Like agriculture, fores¬ 
try is a soil science. The basic distinction between the two sys¬ 
tems of production lies in the character of the soils, in the tech¬ 
nical processes involved, in the methods of management and in 
their external commercial relations. 

In the State of Alabama, where natural and economic con¬ 
ditions are such that the forestral development of the common¬ 
wealth contributes so heavily to the general welfare, it was in¬ 
evitable that public action would be taken to promote the prac¬ 
tice of forestry among the landowners on a state wide scale. The 
United States Government for many years had been eager to 
contribute toward this end, since the necessity of timber pro¬ 
duction on nonagricultural lands is a concern of the nation as 
well as of the State. In fact, it may be said that this work with¬ 
in the commonwealth is a joint activity of the Federal and State 
Governments. This applies particularly to the work of forest 
protection and forest planting. However, prior to 1923 Federal 
funds had been consistently withheld from Alabama, since the 
State before that time had no qualified technical and adminis¬ 
trative department devoted to advancing the purposes of fores¬ 
try. The Legislature of 1923 established such a department un¬ 
der the title of the State Commission of Forestry. 

The growing public demand that State departments dealing 
with the scientific and economic interests of the commonwealth 
be kept out of politics was reflected by the Legislature in provid¬ 
ing that the Forestry department be under a Commission com¬ 
posed of specially qualified citizens. This principle, which has 
been so effective in the cases of the higher educational institu¬ 
tions, the Board of Health and various other State agencies 
whose functions would be seriously impaired by the necessity of 
participating in the vicissitudes of factional or partisan politics, 
was given due regard in specifying the qualifications of the di¬ 
recting personnel of the department. The law requires that 
three of the members be practical lumbermen who are owners of 
timberland and engaged in the manufacture of lumber, and that 
there also be on the Commission two farmers who are landown¬ 
ers. In the event of a death or resignation in either of these two 
classes of membership, a lumberman or farmer, as the case may 
be, is elected by the remaining members to fill the vacancy. 
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The membership of the Commission receive no pay for their 
services. On the other hand, they have contributed from their 
own means, in both funds and property donated to the State, a 
considerable amount in furtherance of the objects of the law. 



A 12 ft. Red Gum log containing 1,095 feet of high grade material, 
according to the International Log Rule, Sumter County. 


The Governor is ex officio Chairman of the Commission, and 
thus the current administration has ample opportunity to ren¬ 
der effective its particular policy as to the economic development 
of the woodlands of the state. The State Forester, who by law 
must be a technically trained forester of considerable actual ex¬ 
perience in the profession, acts as Secretary and executive offi¬ 
cer of the Commission. 

To bring about the highest economic development of the 
nonagricultural land in the state, the Legislature of 1923 and 
the succeeding session of 1927 specified certain functions for the 
Forestry department to perform. These, in brief, as prescribed 
by law, are to make technical investigations as to the best meth¬ 
ods of lumbering, turpentining and reforestation and to acquaint 
the landowners and public generally with these methods; to give 
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advice, assistance and cooperation to private landowners in all 
matters pertaining to timber production and utilization; to as¬ 
certain the location of and to classify all State lands, and act as 
field custodian of such State lands as are not being used for the 
immediate purposes of the institutions or departments to which 
they pertain; to serve as technical advisor in land and timber 
matters to the departments or institutions of the State having 
such interests; to administer and operate the State Forests and 
State Parks; to take necessary action to secure to the State and 
its institutions the completion of Federal land grants, to take 
such measures as may be reasonable and practicable to prevent 
and suppress forest fires, and to promote among all classes of 
the population an appreciation of the benefits to be derived from 
the forestral development of the otherwise unused lands of the 
commonwealth. 

As will be noted from the character of the public duties im¬ 
posed upon the department, the procedures followed by the Com¬ 
mission of Forestry are necessarily of a scientific, technical, edu¬ 
cational and cooperative nature. The practice of forestry may 
be divided into the branches of Policy, Protection, Silviculture, 
Management, Extraction and Utilization. As in the various 
phases of agriculture, manufacturing and mining, each of these 
divisions involves recourse to numerous methods, devices and 
considerations peculiar to the immediate situation at hand, and 
the securing of the adoption of these means by the woodland 
owners of the state becomes a promotional and educational task 
of the first magnitude. To further the progress of these various 
lines requires specialists of intensive training. These are usual¬ 
ly obtained from among the graduates of recognized forest 
schools granting degrees in professional forestry after a four 01 
five year course. 

In addition to the requirements of technical specialization, 
the administrative management of the department’s work calls 
for the services of persons particularly trained in such activities. 
The law requires that the State Forester shall be trained in both 
technical and administrative responsibilities. Briefly, under the 
State Forester as the executive officer of the Commission, the 
scientific and technical branches of the work are conducted 
through Inspectors and Division Foresters, and the administra¬ 
tive phases through a Chief Clerk and Executive Assistants. 
The policy of the Commission is to require that all of the ad- 




The continuous operation of such plants as this , with the attendant opportunities for 
permanent employment of labor , is guaranteed by a perpetiial supply 
of the raw material produced in our forests. 
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ministrative personnel be skilled in all branches of office work. 
Being trained in stenography and typing in addition to their 
major duties, the organization of the staff in this manner ren¬ 
ders the employment of special stenographers and typists large¬ 
ly unnecessary. 

The ultimate object of the State’s work in forestry, of 
course, is to benefit the citizens through increasing the produc¬ 
tivity of nonagricultural land. This means profit to the owner 
of the lands, opportunity and better living conditions for his ten¬ 
ants and employees, and the retention within the state of thou¬ 
sands of sawmills, turpentine stills, lumber yards and other in¬ 
dustries maintaining large pay rolls and serving as consumers 
for the products of agriculture. In addition to these benefits, per¬ 
petual timber production serves as an inducement for outside in¬ 
dustries to come into Alabama. Within quite recent years the 
paper pulp industry has taken advantage of the favorable pros¬ 
pects and two large pulp mills have located within the state. 

The interest stimulated among the landowners of Alabama 
and the procedures adopted pursuant to the cooperation of the 
Forestry department have already added approximately thirty 
million dollars in value through increa sed and accelerated tim¬ 
ber growth within the state. Over m.llions of acres of land for¬ 
merly but scantily stocked, thrifty forest reproduction has be¬ 
come established and well on its way toward commercial size. 
The ultimate aim of the Commission is to promote the maximum 
production of timber. This figure may be set for the entire State 
at from six to ten billion board feet per year with a stumpage 
value of from $25,000,000 to $75,000,000 annually. 

The yearly proportion of forest land burned over has been 
reduced from a prevailing average of about 35 or 40 per cent 
down to a current average of 5 or 6 per cent. Progress made by 
the landowners in cooperation with the department in this re¬ 
spect bids fair to realize before many years the annual produc¬ 
tion of timber above indicated. 

At the present time about twenty per cent of the wage earn¬ 
ers of Alabama make their living in the forest industries or in 
the remanufacture of forest products. With increased produc¬ 
tivity of the forest lands these industries will inevitably expand 
to provide employment for several times the present number. 

The character of the department’s duties as to securing 
completion of Federal land grants to the State is exemplified by 
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the results in certain specific cases. Several minor grants have 
been satisfied and completed. The most important case, how¬ 
ever, is the Muscle Shoals Grant. For about a century a balance 
of nearly ten thousand acres remained to be selected and patent¬ 
ed. The Commission’s efforts in this matter have resulted in 
acquiring patent to the State of approximately nine thousand 
acres of this amount. The balance is in process of determination 
through the settling of various adverse claims. 

In carrying on its work in the local communities, the Fores¬ 
try department follows the procedure adopted by the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Service, and assigns to the various localities a 
resident agent to assist and coordinate the community efforts. 
Each agent is given a particular district which is laid out with 
view to the degree of cooperation afforded by the local residents, 
the character of the land with reference to its probable perma¬ 
nent use for forest growth and the current conditions affecting 
the putting of forestral methods into effect. The districts are 
not always limited by county lines, but may be bounded by high¬ 
ways, railways or streams. In addition to the agents, the latter 
are sometimes furnished with assistants during periods of heavy 
stress of work. Altogether, about. 63 local men are employed 
during the year. 

The methods of field work parallel those of the Agricultural 
Extension Agents and the County Health units. In addition, the 
forestry agents are required to actually help the local residents 
as well as advise. Their daily service averages about 9% hours. 
Like the local men of the other departments mentioned, the 
agents are precluded from carrying responsibility in the behalf 
of other interests during the time they are in active service. 
They are selected on the basis of character, residence, education, 
age, physical ability, experience, personal initiative and non¬ 
activity in politics. At present, out of twenty-three million acres 
of forest land in Alabama about thirteen million are in forestral 
districts. 




Belvair”, home of Judge Reuben Saffold. Pen sketch by Mrs. Augusta Martin Butler . 












































































































































































































































































HISTORIC HOMES 

No. 3 


“BELVOIR” 

Home of Chief Justice Reuben Saffold 
By Mildred Reynolds Saffold 


(Owing to pressure of work in the Court, Chief Justice Anderson was 
not able to prepare the sketch of Judge Saffold as a part of his series on 
the Chief Justices of Alabama. In writing of “Belvoir”, as one of the 
series of Historic Homes in Alabama, Mrs. Mildred Reynolds Saffold has 
included a biographical sketch of Judge Saffold, which supplies the missing 
link in Judge Anderson's series of articles. Editor.) 

The day was as beautiful as a summer’s day, and as we 
went spinning along the winding roads of Autauga on our way 
to “Belvoir,” it was only by the vast fields of golden-rod spread 
lavishly over the rolling range of hills, and the burning hues of 
Autumn that we could judge of the season, and its month. 

The party consisting of a poet, an artist, a composer, and 
an historian, transcended the limitations of deadly duties, and 
for the day, became only bondsmen to beauty. The woods, and 
still green waters along the way, gave a sense of space, and soli¬ 
tude; and it was easy for an artist to interpret the mysterious 
ways of sunshine and shadow and—the undulations of a dreamy 
Mother Earth, and the 1 changing colors on her breast—for a 
poet to catch the looping flash of a blue bird flying against a 
veiled horizon, and run it in rhyme; for the composer to sense 
the harmony of a dying year in the poignant note of some soli¬ 
tary, wind blown tree, and set it to song; and last, for the histo¬ 
rian to grasp the fragments of some story, some name, or tradi¬ 
tion, to record for a busy changing world, knowing full well that 
history rescued from the deluge of time, can alone make amends 
to man for the short span of life allotted to him. 

On, and on we sped, surrendering our time only to some 
secret paradise for Fall bloom, or a fleeting glimpse of some 
carved chronicle of the dead in lonely churchyards dotting the 
way; for the principal objective of this excursion was “Belvoir,” 
the Dallas County home of the late, Chief Justice Reuben Saf¬ 
fold, of whom the late Dr. Thomas M. Owen in his history of 
Alabama writes—“was a lawyer and Chief Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court of Alabama.” Continuing, the sketch further says, 
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“He was born September 4th, 1788, in Wilkes County, Georgia, 
and died at Belvoir in Dallas County; son of Reuben, and Sarah 
(Lynde) Saffold, the former an early settler in Wilkes County, 
a planter, a minute man in the Revolutionary Army, later re¬ 
ceiving a grant of 250 acres of land in Washington County in 
gratitude for his services. 

Judge Saffold received his academic education in his native 
county, taught school, and read law in the office of Major Ed¬ 
ward Payne in Watkinsville, Morgan County, Georgia; tem¬ 
porarily locating in that place after being licensed to practice. 
In June, 1813, he removed to Jackson, Clarke County, then Mis¬ 
sissippi Territory, conducted thither by General Sam Dale, pic¬ 
turesque frontier guide, and Indian fighter. Here he resumed 
the practice of his profession which was shortly interrupted by 
his engagement in the war with the Creek Indians. He had an 
appointment as Colonel,—commanding a company in service 
along the Perdido river, and was in the battle of Burnt Corn. 
After the establishment of peace, he resumed the practice of his 
profession, and was a member from Clarke County of the Leg¬ 
islature of the Mississippi Territory, and a member of the Con¬ 
vention of 1819 in Huntsville which framed the first Constitu¬ 
tion for the State of Alabama and was elected as Judge of a sec¬ 
ond Circuit Court thereby being ex-officio, a member of the 
State Supreme Court. 

In 1832, when a separate Court of last resort was organiz¬ 
ed, he was chosen as one of the three members of the Supreme 
Court. In 1819, he removed to Dallas County; Cahaba being 
the State Capitol, but upon resigning as Chief Justice, removed 
to Mobile. After the expiration of a few years, returned to 
‘Belvoir,’ his former home situated a few miles northward on 
the Mount Pleasant road. Here he resumed the practice of law, 
having his office on his own grounds. In 1843 Governor Fitz¬ 
patrick tendered him the position as Associate Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court, but he declined the honor. Colonel Albert James 
Pickett, author of the State’s early history said of Judge Saf¬ 
fold, ‘The reports of the Supreme Court of Alabama are endur¬ 
ing memorials of his strength of mind, patient investigation, and 
profound learning.’ 

On April 1st, 1811, Judge Saffold was married in Morgan 
County, Georgia, to Mary Evelyn, daughter of Colonel Joseph, 
and Jane (Walker) Phillips, a granddaughter of Joseph Phil- 



lips, a minute man in the Revolutionary command of Colonel 
Elijah Clarke, and who received in 1785 from the State of Geor¬ 
gia a grant of 550 acres of land in Washington County for his 
services. At the time of the horrible massacre of Fort Mims, 

August 30th, 
1813, Mrs. Saf- 
fold was in a 
neighboring fort, 
and heard the fir¬ 
ing at the former 
place.” 

Family t r adi- 
tion claims that 
the original an- 
c e s tor, William 
Saffold was 
brought secretly 
in i n f a n c y to 
Charleston, South 
Carolina, to pre¬ 
vent his inheri¬ 
tance of valuable 
estates in Eng¬ 
land. The name 
Saffold seems to 
have originated 
in Saxony, Ger¬ 
many. Such is 
the life history of 
Judge Reuben Saffold the first Saffold 

in Alabama, and the builder of “Belvoir.” 

The sun was high in the heavens when we left the main high¬ 
way making a southerly dip into the county, and as we passed 
old landmarks along the way, it was evident that many old Dal¬ 
las County homes are still rich in significant survivals of anti- 
bellum culture. Continuing our journey for a few miles, a curv¬ 
ing road soon brought us face to face with “Belvoir a lonely, 
lovely, place, appropriately suited to its name as it stands in 
silent dignity overlooking the quiet hills and valleys of the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Built in the year of 1825, the touch of time grew manifest 
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as we approached the place, and the house; of which the present 
owner and his lovely wife graciously welcomed us, proclaimed 
both by style of architecture, and location, that the original own¬ 
ers, were people whose ways had peace, and rest in them. As 1 

entered this 
house that had 
known the sun of 
more than a hun- 
d r e d summers; 
that had with¬ 
stood the winds 
of as many win¬ 
ters; whose walls 
had once been 
warmed by the 
affectionofa 
large family, and 
consecra ted by 
their tears, I felt 
the spell of an¬ 
other day, and I 
tried to people it; 
and in my imagi- 
nation picture 
them in their 
habit as they liv¬ 
ed, and as I sat 
that grey-golden 
October after- 
noon in the long, 
dim parlours, I 
tried to visualize a far away January night in 1841 when Jane 

Elizabeth, first daughter of the house plighted her troth in these 
same rooms to Dr, James Berney of Charleston, South Carolina; 
of the wedding festivities of Mary Anne, who two years later be¬ 
came the bride of Colonel James M. Bolling of Virginia; and of 
Caroline Sarah, v.hose affections having taken her further afield 
was married in 1851 to Dr, Philip Noble Cilley of New Hamp¬ 
shire I even tried to visualize the home-coming of Joseph, old¬ 
est son of the house and his lovely bride, Frances Elvira Bibb, 
as he brought her in 1841 on her first visit to this house; of 



Mrs. Reuben Saffold 
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Benjamin who in that same year was married to pretty Mary 
Ellen Brown, and of Milton, who some years later (1856) came 
bringing his bride, Georgia Eleanor one of the beautiful Whit¬ 
ing sisters of Montgomery, to know the place, and meet his peo¬ 
ple, but somehow my imagination failed me, for there was not 
even the whisper of a ghostly presence, and the rooms having 
grown dim and chill, seemed only to speak of a perished cen- 

i 

tury, and was pathetic with the suggestion of dead generations. 
Romance, that offspring of love often lurks in old houses, and 
“Belvoir” would lose much of its interest, and intimate charm 
if it could not furnish its proportional part; and tradition has 
it that Addison, (born 1815) third son of the house who, when 
nothing remained of a love affair, begun when a student at the 
University of Virginia, but the memory of a lost happiness, de¬ 
cided to cast his lot in a still newer country than his native Ala¬ 
bama, and it was while carrying his slaves to Texas, where he 
intended in the future to reside, that he was stricken with yel¬ 
low fever in New Orleans and died. His body was afterwards 
brought back, and buried at “Belvoir” where under the cherry 
laurels, and crepe myrtle of the family burying ground, his dust 
concludes the romantic chapter of him, whose heart had once en¬ 
shrined an idol of clay. 

The sons of Chief Justice Saffold were all University men, 
and his daughters were given equal advantages in education for 
women of that day, and it was upon the occasion of Eliza Eve¬ 
lyn’s visit to Europe (a great event in the early fifties) as a fin¬ 
ishing touch to her accomplishments that the romance of her 
life began. Her love story is one of old fashioned tenderness, 
and renunciation, for it was in Paris when her heart was a-flame 
with romance, and her beautiful face a-flower with perfection 
that she met, and loved a handsome young Frenchman, but as 
foreigners were not considered desirable matrimonial ventures 
by the old conservative Southerners of those days; especially 
when it meant the sea between—and certainly no girl of that 
period would have dared to defy parental authority, Eliza Eve¬ 
lyn, youngest daughter of the house remained unmarried, and 
to the end of a long life, true to a foreign lover; but always 
there was something of sorrow hidden in her weary voice. 

The muted love story of Eliza Evelyn so captured the imag¬ 
ination of her two great nieces, Georgia Saffold Oates, and 
Evelyn Saffold Taber that they begged to see the room where 
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she had lived out her long and lonely life, but as they tripped 
softly down the broad stairway that had once echoed to the foot 
falls of their unhappy kinswoman, it was evident that all that 
had greeted them in the dim perspective of her room beyond, 
was a deep silence, broken only by the whisper of the wind in 
th cedar trees outside. 

When the South was younger by many years, it was the 
custom of those having landed estates to set apart some sweet, 
isolated spot near their dwelling places for the dedication of 
their dead; due no doubt to the difficult transportation over 
uncertain roads in certain seasons, and as we went along, fol¬ 
lowing a little path that seemed to have run away and got lost 
in the woods, we soon came upon an enclosed plot steeped in sol¬ 
itude, and overgrown with cherry laurel and crepe myrtle. 
Within that enclosure, rests the remains of Chief Justice Saf- 
fold, his wife Mary Evelyn, and several of the twelve children 
born to them. There is no record of the first grave made, nor of 
the last, but it is evident from the little remnants of Cinnamon 
rose, and Sea Lavender, that Eliza Evelyn was the last survivor. 

As we turned to leave this little sanctuary of the dead, the 
caw of a passing crow overhead, and the drowsy tinkle of a cow¬ 
bell in the distance, seemed to emphasize the stillness, while over 
in the west as the sun went lower, and lower, a little breeze laden 
with the fragrance of fresh earth, and fall bloom sprang up; 
and pausing in its course, gently caressed the lonely graves like 
an evening benediction. 

George Eliot has said, that “breed is stronger than pasture” 
and it is interesting to know that from the portals of “Belvoir” 
the descendants of Chief Justice Saffold went forth taking their 
places in the front rank of their chosen professions. Of his five 
sons, four became lawyers, jurists, and statesmen, while the 
other, became a power in the world of medicine and surgery. 
Among his grandsons, and great grandsons can be numbered 
lawyers, physicians, college presidents, bankers, army officers 
of rank, lecturers, writers and men eminently successful in the 
business world. Being a man of integrity, profound learning 
and wisdom, Judge Saffold first cleared away all hampering ob¬ 
stacles of a new country; helped to frame the constitution of his 
adopted state, selected, and settled in this quiet place, the very 
name “Belvoir,” with which it was christened making for con¬ 
tentment. Here, he gave his children the benefit of an environ- 
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ment that became an influence upon their characters, and as one 
looks back over more than a century of yesterdays that have 
gone to join the vagabonding shades of time one can but feel 
that no more fitting tribute can be paid to the memory of an 
honored forbear, than for his descendants even unto the third 
and fourth generations to be worthy of one, who by example and 
achievement, made the world a better place for having lived. 

Overhead, the heavens still held a wond’rous blue, though 
the day was all but spent. As we turned our faces homeward, a 
mist rose from the valleys curling up over the trees like incense. 
As we sped along a road that curved, and dipped in its course, 
the moist air from the low lying wood spaces was heavy with 
the fragrance of damp earth, and last year’s leaves. Darkness 
had fallen when we reached our destination, and in the north 
the Dipper lay sprawled across the sky. As we said our good¬ 
byes we felt that in our little excursion to “Belvoir,” we had 
sensed the romance of a pilgrimage, and the companionship of 
an expedition. 


HOW THE TENNESSEE VALLEY BECAME ENGLISH 


By Oliver D. Street 

There can be no more interesting and at the same time no 
more important question connected with the history of any 
country or locality than how it came to be occupied by a people 
of one race speaking a certain language rather than by some 
other race speaking some other language. When we recall the 
sharp and protracted struggle between the English and the Lat¬ 
ins for supremacy in the Mississippi valley, the question be¬ 
comes one of dramatic interest. The interest is further height¬ 
ened when we know that for two hundred and fifty years the 
Latins had much the better of the struggle and it becomes tragic 
when we contemplate the armed conflicts of English and Span¬ 
ish and French, and Indian for the mastery. Discovery, explo¬ 
ration, settlement, diplomacy and war all enter as factors in the 
story of how the interior of the North American continent be¬ 
came English, and no more absorbing story is there in all the 
world’s history. But for the present we are concerned with 
the question only so far as it affects the valley of the Tennessee 
river. 

The year 1753 found the Commissioners appointed pursu¬ 
ant to the treaty of Aix la Chappelle (1748) to fix the delimita¬ 
tion of boundaries between England and France in America still 
in session at Paris. They had been sitting for three years but 
were now no nearer an agreement than when they began. 
France strenuously contended that all lands watered by the 
streams emptying into the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi belonged to her. Under a clause in the treaty of 
Utrecht (1713), whereby France had recognized the Iroquois, 
or Five Nations as British subjects, England would confine 
France to the modern province of Quebec. Thus divergent were 
the claims of French and English'one hundred and fifty years 
ago. We can not do more than outline the causes that led up to 
a situation like this and ultimately to that decisive conflict 
known as the French and Indian War. 

America was discovered by Columbus October 12th, 1492; 


'No claim to originality is made for this paper. It is simply an ef¬ 
fort to cast into a brief, consecutive narrative facts well known to students 
with a view to giving them greater popular dissemination.—0. D. S. 
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in the following March news of the great event reached the Old 
World. All Europe was at once thrown into a fever of excite¬ 
ment over what was supposed to be no more than the opening of 
a new and easier route to Eastern Asia. With a sublime disre¬ 
gard for any rights those distant countries and peoples had to 
their own soils, the powers of Europe at once began to dispute 
how they should be parceled out among themselves. Portugal 
especially manifested a disposition to dispute Spain’s claim of 
exclusive rights of proprietorship, (it would be more accurate, 
if not more correct, to say spoilatorship), and she began to talk 
of her rights under certain papal bulls and of alleged prior visits 
to those shores by Portugese sailors. At this particular period, 
the Pope of Rome, as the vicar of Christ upon earth, was held 
by all good Catholics to have the power of disposing of heathen 
lands, and the crafty Ferdinand, of Spain, was just then in high 
favor with the Pope on account of his successful prosecution of 
the war against the Saracens in Spain. Besides, the reigning 
Pope was a native of Valencia. All things being thus in his fa¬ 
vor, Ferdinand turned to Pope Alexander VI, the notorious 
Borgia, for a confirmation of his title. By two papal bulls is¬ 
sued May 4, and 5, 1493, the respective rights of Spain and 
Portugal were defined. To the Spanish monarchs, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and their heirs forever were granted all lands that 
might be discovered west of a north and south line drawn one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores and Cape de Verde Islands, 
which were then supposed to be in the same longitude. To Por¬ 
tugal were granted all lands that might be discovered east of 
this line. The following year, by the treaty of Tordesillas be¬ 
tween Spain and Portugal, this line of demarcation was remov¬ 
ed two hundred and seventy leagues further westward, which 
made it to coincide with 47° 32' 56' of longitude, west of Green¬ 
wich. Under this stupendous grant, as thus modified by treaty, 
Spain set up a claim to every foot of the New World with the 
exception of Brazil. 2 But her papal title met with scant re¬ 
spect from the balance of the world outside Portugal and she 


3 M. Creighton, History of the Papacy, during the Reformation , bk, 5 
ch. 6 (V. 3); Domingez, Introduction to The Conquest of the River Plate . 
(Hakluyt Soc. Pub . No. 81) Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America Vol. ii, pp. 13, 14, 43, 45. 
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was at last forced to fall back upon discovery and exploration 
to support her claims." 

By the coyages of Amerigo Vespucci (1498) / Ponce de 
Leon (1512), Miruelo (1516), de Pineda, (1519), Gordello, 
(1520), Quexos (1525), Ayllon (1526), and by the expeditions 
of Narvaez (1528), De Soto (1539), and Juan del Pardo 
(1567/' Spain was enabled to put forward a plausible claim 
to a vast but undefined country called Florida, which in a work 
entitled the "Universal Traveler,” written by an Englishman 
and published in London as late as 1759, was described as being 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the east by the Atlantic, and on the west by New 
Mexico.” Of course, this extensive boundary was disputed by 
both France and England, but it gave rise to controverises 
which remained unsettled three hundred years after the discov¬ 
ery of Florida. 

England’s North American possessions, or rather claims 
thereto, date from the voyages of John Cabot in 1497 and 1498. 
On June 24, 1497, John Cabot, sailing under commission from 
Henry VII, of England, came in sight of the North American 
coast about 56° of north latitude. He thus became the discov¬ 
erer of the American continent proper, preceding Columbus by 
thirteen months and Amerigo Vespucci by at least a year. He 
explored little of the coast and returned to England. But the 
following year he again sailed westward in the employ of the 
British crown, and reached Newfoundland in July, whence he 
explored the Atlantic coast as far south probably as Cape Hat- 


3 Eventually by common consent of the European nations discovery 
came to be recognized as the only legitimate source of title, but the influ¬ 
ence of these bulls in Spain’s favor was enormous during the early years 
in discouraging rival enterprises by other nations. C. C. Royce in 18 An- 
ual Report Bureau Ethnology, (1900) Pt. 2, p. 527. 

’The reality of this alleged voyage has been much disputed, though it 
became the chief corner-stone to Spain’s claims in North America. For 
the arguments pro and con, see, Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America, Vol. ii, Ch. 2; J. Fiske, The Discovery of America , Vol. ii, 
Ch. 7; C. R. Markham, Columbus and the Fourth Centenary of his Discov¬ 
ery, note 2 (Royal Geog. Soc. Proc. 1892; Sept.) 

5 19th Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology (1900) p. 27. 

e Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. ii. pp. 
231-253. F. Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World, Ch. 1. 
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teras. 7 England soon began to claim title to all the coasts ex¬ 
plored by Cabot and the country contiguous thereto as far west¬ 
ward as the South Sea, (as the Pacific ocean was then called) a 
claim which, of course, embraced the whole of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

In 1673, Marquette discovered the Mississippi river at the 
mouth of the Wisconsin and explored it as far down as the Ar¬ 
kansas. It is true that bold and enterprising Spaniard, De Soto, 
had one hundred and thirty years before stumbled upon its 
shores and found in its bosom a watery grave, and that in 1519, 
Alvarez Alonzo de Pineda, another Spaniard, searching for a 
western strait, noted a vast volume of water brought down by a 
very great river, which from his chart clearly appears to have 
been the Mississippi. The four survivors of Narvaez’s expedi¬ 
tion in endeavoring to reach Mexico are also said to have crossed 
the Mississippi a few years before De Soto saw it. But Marquette 
is rightly regarded as its real discoverer, and first explorer. His 
predecessors upon its shores had merely happened there while 
in pursuit of other objects of search. Pineda was seeking a 
western strait, De Soto was seeking El Dorado, while the mis¬ 
erable survivors of Narvaez’s expedition were seeking safety 
with their kindred in Mexico. But Marquette having received 
from the Indians vague reports of a great river to the westward 
of the Great Lakes, deliberately set out to find and explore it. 

France immeditely upon Marquette’s discovery set up a 
claim to all the territory embraced in the immense regions 
stretching from the Alleghanys to the Rocky Mountains and 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes." England, of course, disput¬ 
ed this claim, and insisted that France’s rightful possessions 
did not extend beyond what is embraced in the modern province 
of Quebec. But France promptly began the colonization and 
settlement of the Mississippi valley and nearly three quarters 
of a century before there was an English speaking settlement 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, France could show numerous 


’Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. i, pp. 300. 
302. Ibid. Vol. ii, pp. 136-152. Ibid. Vol. iii, pp. 1-58. Sebastian Ca- 
bott’s connection with these voyages is fully discussed in these authorities. 

9 G. Bryce, A Short History of the Canadian People, Ch. 5, Sec. 3. 

“J. Fiske, The Romance of the Spanish and French Explorers. (Har¬ 
per’s Magazine, Vol. 64. pp. 446-8.) 
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posts and colonists on the Mississippi, the Wabash, the Ohio, and 
the Tennessee, besides two or three on the lower streams of Ala¬ 
bama waters. 10 

France was thus able to show both discovery and settle¬ 
ment in support of her claims to the Mississippi valley, while 
Spain was able to show discovery and exploration of a vastly 
greater country than was ever recognized as hers. England was 
able to show nothing more than discovery and settlement of the 
Atlantic coast. Manifestly, there was no stronger reason why 
sailing along and settlement on the Atlantic coast should confer 
upon England title to an indefinite and unknown extent of coun¬ 
try to the westward than that like acts along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico should confer upon Spain title to an indefinite 
extent of country to the northward. While the region west of 
the mountains remained utterly unknown to the English, nu¬ 
merous French and Spanish explorers, adventurers, hunters, 
traders, and priests had penetrated almost its every part. It is 
impossible to read the narratives of the many French and Span¬ 
ish expeditions, the establishment by them of forts and settle¬ 
ments, the founding of the Catholic missions, and not realize 
that until after the middle of the eighteenth century, England 
had no substantial right to any part of the Mississippi valley. 11 
As against her either Spain or France would have been perfect¬ 
ly justified, if they could, in taking possession of and settling 
with a Latin population the whole of the interior. 

We see that neither of these great powers was at all modest 
in its claims, though we must remember that at the beginning 
neither had the faintest idea of the immensity of the country. 
We see that the whole Tennessee valley was claimed by two 
Latin nations, either under a better title than England could 
show. How then did it happen that it came to be populated by 
an English speaking people? The answer must be that it was 
rendered possible by the same land-claiming, land-grabbing 
spirit which England has always- displayed and is now display- 


'"B. A. Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, Ch. 4. 

"At this period the claims of the English to this region rested almost 
exclusively upon the voyages of Cabot and a treaty negotiated with the 
Iroquois at Lancaster, Pa., in 1744, B. A. Hinsdale’s The Old Northwest, 
Ch. 5; R. Hildreth, History of the United States, Ch. 25, (V. 2). F. Park- 
man Montcalm and Wolfe, Ch. 5, (V. 1); W. Dunlap, History of New 

York, 1, p. 289; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Vol. vi. Ch. 9. 
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ing in South Africa and elsewhere. It was the same aggressive 
policy which we denounce as greed and which some times stirs 
our indignation. This so-called greedy policy made possible the 
great English speaking countries of North America; it is destin¬ 
ed to raise up others in other quarters of the world. In the 
light of subsequent events, she would have been craven to have 
stood by and allowed the unsturdy Latin races to have taken 
possession of this the fairest domain on the American conti¬ 
nent. 

We said that it was the policy of Great Britain that render¬ 
ed possible the settlement of the west by people of the English 
tongue, but its accomplishment is to be credited to the courage, 
the enterprise, the doggedness, the disregard of consequences 
of the American pioneer. Wherever he obtaind a foot hold 
there he stuck despite the best efforts of Spaniard and French¬ 
man and Indian to dislodge him; yea, even of Great Britain her¬ 
self to prevent him. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century France began 
to manifest unmistakably her purpose to occupy the entire Mis¬ 
sissippi valley despite the claims of England. The latter and 
her colonies were equally active and equally determined upon 
the accomplishment of the same object, with the result that in 
1755 the dispute culminated in open war between France and 
Great Britain. This war which is known in America as the 
French and Indian War and in Europe as the Seven Years War 
was terminated by the treaty of Paris in 1763. The parties to 
this treaty were France, England and Spain, the latter country 
having become involved in the war as the ally of France in the 
preceding year. The war had proved disastrous to the French 
and Spanish arms and by the terms of this treaty France ceded 
to England Canada and all her claims to territory east of the 
Mississippi river, saving the Island and city of New Orleans. 
Spain ceded to England the two Floridas, and to compensate her 
unfortunate ally for this loss France by a separate and private 
treaty made over to Spain all her Louisiana possessions. Spain 
thereby became proprietress of the Island and city of New Or¬ 
leans and of all territory west of the Mississippi river, and 
England of all to the east of that stream. The question of dis¬ 
puted boundaries in North America appeared, therefore, to be 
finally settled, but it was destined soon to become more perplex¬ 
ing and uncertain than ever. 
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After the treaty of Paris the crown of England proceeded 
to dispose of the newly acquired territory as crown lands, there¬ 
by recognizing that prior to this war England had had no title 
to the country west of the Alleghany mountains.’ 2 On October 
7th, 1763, King George III by proclamation erected this Western 
Country into three provinces, East Florida, West Florida, and 
Illinois. East Florida consisted of all that part of the present 
State of Florida lying east of the Appalachicola river; West 
Florida of all west of that stream, and south of the line of 31° 
of north latitude and bounded on the west by Lakes Borgne, 
Pontchartrain and Maurepas, the river Amite, Bayou Iberville, 
and the Mississippi. In the following February the northern 
line of West Florida was changed so as to begin at the mouth 
of the Yazoo and run thence due east to the Chattahoochee, 
which made it to coincide with 32° 28’ of north latitude. All of 
the territory north of this line, and west of the sources of the 
streams falling into the Atlantic was called Illinois. By this di¬ 
vision the Tennessee valley fell wholly within the province of 
Illinois. 13 At this time the only settlements within this prov¬ 
ince were a few French villages scattered along the upper Mis¬ 
sissippi, the Wabash and the Illinois. The Tennessee valley por¬ 
tion was uninhabited by Europeans excepting a few traders who 
lived among the Cherokees and Chickasaws, and the King of 
England seemed determined that it should never be otherwise. 
Now that her title was at last free from dispute, the colonists 
had a right to expect the mother country to lend her powerful 
aid in establishing her children and her tongue in that magnifi¬ 
cent region. But not so. The Mississippi valley was given a 
white population and an English speaking race despite the or¬ 
ders and commands of the British crown to the contrary. 

Schemes of civil government were provided for East and 
West Florida but none for Illinois. This was not an over-sight; 
it was the result of design, and was the expression of a purpose 
on the part of the English crown to prevent the further exten¬ 
sion westward of English settlement. The King’s “loving sub¬ 
jects” were forbidden to buy lands from the Indians or to make 
settlements west of the sources of the streams falling into the 
Atlantic, and all persons who had, theretofore either willfully or 

’“King, Ohio, ch. 5. 

‘ Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. 6, ch. 9. 
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inadvertently, settled within the Illinois territory were warned 
“forthwith to remove themselves from such settlements.” A 
desire to impress the Indians with the friendly purpose of the 
British crown was assigned as the reason for this remarkable 
proclamation. But nine years later in a report made by the 
Land Commissioners for Trade and Plantations the true reasons 
for this policy were stated to be a desire to perpetuate and pro¬ 
mote the fur trade, to confine the colonists within convenient 
reach of British commerce, and to keep the colonies in due sub¬ 
ordination to and dependence upon the mother country." We 
marvel at such stupidity. But it is not the only instance in 
which governing heads, both crowned and uncrowned, have been 
led to do foolish and even criminal acts at the behest of the so- 
called commercial interests. This authoritative confession that 
the only purpose of the British crown in establishing the Ameri¬ 
can colonies was that they might be spoilated for the enrichment 
of British commerce, is of itself a sufficient and a better justi¬ 
fication of their conduct a little later in throwing off their alle¬ 
giance to that crown. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution, the only settlements 
west of the Alleghany mountains which had been added to those 
of the French above referred to were a few small English speak¬ 
ing communities along the Holston, Watauga, and Nolichucky 
rivers in what is now East Tennessee and Southwestern Vir¬ 
ginia. They lay just within the confines of the Tennessee val¬ 
ley. They sided with the colonists, while all the other settle¬ 
ments west of the mountains remained loyal to Great Britain 
precisely as did Canada. It is a mistaken notion that the white 
inhabitants of the Mississippi valley (with the above exception) 
had any share in or sympathy for the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, or the efforts of the colonists for freedom. As a rule they 
were enemies and their country became a field for conquest. 
Their situation differed from that of the Canadians only in the 
fact that the Americans succeeded in conquering them but fail¬ 
ed in their efforts to conquer the Canadians.'" 


1J Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America . ch. 9. 

15 It seems at first a little singular that, while France was openly 
sympathizing with the Americans, these French settlements should side 
with the British. The explanation is that their sense of wrongs, real or 
imagined, at the hands of the colonists was stronger and more recent than 
their hereditary antipathy to Great Britain. It was not that they loved 
England more but that they hated her less than they did her colonists. 
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In 1778-79, Gen. George Rogers Clark succeeded after a re¬ 
markable campaign in reducing to submission the British, or 
rather French posts along the Wabash, Ohio and Illinois. 10 

In 1779, Spain having declared war against England, Gal¬ 
vez, the able and enterprising Spanish governor at New Or¬ 
leans, set out to recover Florida, which Spain had lost at the 
close of the French and Indian War. By 1781, he had complete¬ 
ly reduced all of West Florida into subjection to the Spanish 
arms. 

At the close of the Revolution there were separate treaties 
between England and the United States and between England 
and Spain. By the one England acknowledged the independ¬ 
ence of the colonies and recognized as a portion of their south¬ 
ern boundary a line drawn from a point on the Mississippi river 
in latitude 31° north, due east to the middle of the Chattahoo¬ 
chee river. By the other treaty England ceded back to Spain 
the two Floridas without defining their northern boundary. Now 
here was as delicious a nut as was ever submitted to diplomats 
to crack. Spain being no party to the treaty between England 
and the United States was not bound by its terms. England had 
ceded to her West Florida, whose northern boundary as solemn¬ 
ly declared and fixed by England herself in 1764, was the line 
of 32° 28’ N. Not a Continental soldier had during the entire 
Revolutionary War penetrated west of the Chattahoochee and, 
south of this line, Spanish armies alone and unassisted had con¬ 
quered all that there was in that region to be conquered. Here 
was quite a plausible, not to say just, ground for a claim to all 
the territory south of 32° 28’, and Spain was not slow in assert¬ 
ing it. But she had never recognized even this line as the north¬ 
ern limits of her conquests and possessions. She speedily re¬ 
vived her old contentions as to the extensive, if indefinite, north¬ 
ern boundary of Florida, and upon an alleged conquest of Ft. 
St. Joseph, “near the sources of the Illinois,” by Don. Eugenio 
Pierre during the Revolution, she based a claim to a large por¬ 
tion of the Mississippi valley contiguous to the Great Lakes. In 
fact basing her contentions upon one pretext here and another 
there she managed to lay claim with greater or no plausibility 


"‘Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America , ch. 9. Had 
this expedition terminated in failure and disaster as did those against 
Canada, the history of the Mississippi valley might have been that of Can¬ 
ada. 
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to all the territory west of the Alleghanies, excepting the Wa¬ 
tauga and Kentucky settlements. 17 

She insisted that at any rate what did not belong to her be¬ 
longed to the Indians from whom she was at liberty to purchase 
upon whatever terms she could. 1 ” The soundness of this propo¬ 
sition it would be difficult to dispute, if Spain had only had the 
military power to maintain it. Not feeling strong enough, how¬ 
ever, to stake all upon the issue of war, for twelve years she vig¬ 
orously pushed her claims by alternately exciting the Indian 
tribes to hostility against the growing American settlements of 
Tennessee and Kentucky and then endeavoring to win those set¬ 
tlements over to herself by promise of favors and arousing their 
jealousies against the older colonies. In this latter endeavor 
the able and astute Spanish commander at New Orleans, Don 
Estevan Miro came nearer succeeding than was at the time sus¬ 
pected, or even now generally understood. The bold and deter¬ 
mined backwoodsmen of Tennessee and Kentucky were fixed in 
their purpose to enjoy the free navigation of the Mississippi 
river, and were almost equally ready to fight for or against 
Spain according as the one or the other course would secure this 
privilege. Miro’s efforts were to convince them that the enjoy¬ 
ment of this right in its fullness could only come to them when 
subjects of Spain, and we must admit that our forebears of Ten¬ 
nessee and Kentucky came near being seduced by the voice of 
the wily Spaniard. 

But fortunately about this time Spain became involved in a 
pressing controversy with England which threatened to lead to 
war. In 1794, Jay negotiated his treaty with the British govern¬ 
ment which settled many of the vexatious differences which had 
existed between the United States and Great Britain. Spain, see¬ 
ing in this a possible alliance between these two powers and the 
consequent endangering of her whole American possessions, 
suddenly took alarm and made haste in 1796 to conclude a 
treaty with the American minister, Thomas Pinckney, fixing the 
northern boundary of Florida at 31° north latitude from the 
Mississippi to the Chattahoochee, down the latter stream to 

1T L. Carr, Missouri, ch. 4; Wmsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America , Vol. i, ch. 5; Ibid Vol. vi. ch. 9. 

18 This contention, however manifest as an abstract proposition, was 
contrary to the tacit understanding among the European nations that only 
the one discovering Indian lands could purchase their title. C. C. Royce in 
18th Annual Report Bureau Ethnology , Pt. 2, p. 527. 
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Flint river, thence to the headwaters of the St. Mary’s and 
thence with this stream to the Atlantic. She also guaranteed to 
the citizens of the United States the free navigation of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, with the right of deposit at or near its mouth. 

Thus was the question of boundaries after three centuries 
of dispute finally settled in favor of the English speaking race. 

Soon, however, Spain’s affairs having taken a more favor- 
able turn than she had expected she refused to vacate the sur¬ 
rendered territory and renewed her intrigues with the western 
settlers. But the charm with which she had formerly lured 
them, ths free navigation of the Mississippi, was gone; it was 
no longer hers to give but had become theirs by rightful treaty. 
She now found them, instead of being willing to join her, anx¬ 
ious to fight her. After two years of miserable perfidy in 1798, 
she formally and finally abandoned the disputed territory. In 
April of the same year, the Congress created the Mississippi 
Territory embracing all the territory north of Florida, south of 
the line of 32° 28', and lying between the Mississippi and the 
Chattahoochee. 

Thus we see that the destiny of the Tennessee Valley long 
trembled in the balance between an English and two Latin 
speaking races and that her destiny was not fixed by prior Brit¬ 
ish discovery or exploration; that priority belongs to the French 
and Spanish. It was not fixed by the result of the French and 
Indian War; the British sovereign, with inconceivable stupidity, 
sought to exclude therefrom his own race. It was not fixed by 
the result of the American revolution; at its close Spain could 
show a plausible, if not a better, claim than could the colonies. 
The controversy was finally determined in favor of the Ameri¬ 
cans by the fact that while the diplomats were discussing and 
Spain claiming, the American pioneers, who knew nothing and 
cared nothing about the dispute, were busy settling the country. 
If Spain had had a large and enterprising surplus population 
conveniently situated to have poured into this region while the 
dispute was pending, the history of the Tennessee Valley might 
have been very difflerent. 



THE POETS CORNER 


By Mildred Goodrich, Librarian 

“The most unfailing herald, companion and follower 
of the atvakening of a great people to ivork a beneficial 
change in opinion or institution is poetry.” — Shelley. 

Some memorials are in stone, some in bronze, some in char¬ 
ities, each in keeping with the character of the person being 
honored. On this theory the most fitting memorial to perpet¬ 
uate the memory 
and influence of 
William Henry 
Woods of Annis¬ 
ton was conceiv¬ 
ed by his sister 
to be a corner de¬ 
rated to the poets, 
set apart in the 
Carnegie Libra¬ 
ry, of his native 
town. 

“Billy,” as he 
was known to his 
friends, exerted a 
fine i n f 1 u e nee 
through a sweet 
and gentle na¬ 
ture. Talented as 
a poet, and a lov¬ 
er of the fine 
arts, it was emi- 
n e n 11 y suitable 
that this form of 
memorial should 
be selected for 
association with 
his name. 

The Poet’s Cor- 
n e r , sponsored 



“ Poet's CornerCarnegie Library, Anniston , 

Alabama 
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and maintained by Miss Florence Woods, in memory of her 
brother, was opened on June 20th, 1923. The collection con¬ 
sisted of 150 volumes made up of not only books of poems by 
recognized world poets but also works of American poets in¬ 
cluding current volumes. This collec¬ 
tion has expanded into almost a thous¬ 
and volumes, all presented by the orig¬ 
inal donor who gives unceasing and lov¬ 
ing care to the development of the me¬ 
morial. On the book cases are busts of 
Dante, Shakespeare, Scott and Burns 
and above all hangs in a frame the quo¬ 
tation from Shelley at the head of this 
article. 

In addition to books of poems Miss 
Woods has brought together criticisms 
of current poetry, and outstanding 
poems clipped from current publica¬ 
tions. In the collection are books on 
the technique of poetry writing and guides to the study of this 
literary form. Among the volumes are several bearing the au¬ 
tographs of their authors. 

In addition to the collection of books Miss Woods keeps a 
bulletin board arranged with interesting clippings and pictures 
of the poets. The contents of this board are changed each 
month and at Christmas time a carol written by Mr. Woods is 
shown there. 

One fine feature of this memorial is the fact that the books 
from Poet's Corner are subject to loan just as are other books 
in the library. While students of poetry gather about the table 
in Poet’s Corner for special research others who desire to 
carry the books away with them for a more extensive study 
and a more intimate association, have the privilege of borrow¬ 
ing them. This does not, of course, apply to the reference 
anthologies and rare editions which must be consulted in the 
library. 



Wm. Henry Woods 




FIRST BOAT TRIP OVER MUSCLE SHOALS—1828 


By George W. Swartz 

(There is no more painstaking student of the history of the Tennes¬ 
see River than Capt. George W. Swartz, of Huntsville, Ala., who was for 
twenty years connected with boating on that beautiful and historic stream. 
—Editor.) 

The Tennessee Valley is rich in history and the beautiful 
Tennessee River lying like a new moon upon which one makes 
good wishes in the northern part of Alabama has a history of 
its own. The eyes of the world have been focused in that direc¬ 
tion through the publicity given to Muscle Shoals. In 1897 Capt. 
J. M. Todd of Decatur, wrote a letter describing the trip of the 
“Atlas,” the first boat to ascend the Tennessee River over Mus¬ 
cle Shoals. 

The letter is now in possession of Capt. Frank Rowden, of 
Decatur. All of the claims made therein have been authenticat¬ 
ed by documents and old newspapers in possession of the De¬ 
partment of Archives and History, the research work having 
been done by the Librarian, Miss Mary R. Mullen. The Hunts¬ 
ville Southern Advocate of February 22, 1828, gives an account 
of the trip which corresponds in substance to Capt. Todd’s let¬ 
ter, which however, has much additional new material. Capt. 
Todd’s letter is as follows: 

The Letter 

The Steamboat Atlas was the first boat brought up over 
the Muscle Shoals. She was brought up on high water of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1828, by Joseph Wyatt and Jack Clark. S. D. Conner 
was her master. Peyton Wyatt of Huntsville, Ala., was a 
brother of Joseph. She was a small side-wheel keel bottom boat 
and was called the Atlas of Cincinnati, where she was built. 
Steam whistles being unknown, a small cannon heralded the ap¬ 
proach and departure. The citizens of the country surrounding 
her passage way along the river flocked to see her pass. The 
City of Knoxville made up a purse, perhaps $1,000 for the first 
steamboat to land at the wharf of the town. The steamboat 
Atlas was the first to make the trip, got the money and never 
went there again. She was a financial failure, never made many 
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trips, sank money and finally sank herself on Bird Iron Shoals 
below Ditto’s Landing, (now Whitesburg). She lay there a long 
time. Eventually Soloman Bouldin, Charles Carlen and myself, 
much for a project as for enterprise, went in, bailed her out and 
raised her. Captain Trotter, from East Tennessee, built a hull 
up the river, brought it down, put the Atlas machinery on it and 
called it the Steamboat Enterprise. But she was as often called 
the Polly Trotter instead. She was also a failure and steam¬ 
boating on upper Tennessee was a slow go for the next several 
years. 

Capt. Bearden of Knoxville made the next venture. He 
brought up the steamboat Knoxville, but the trade was not im¬ 
bued with much life. 

Capt. Baugh of Florence, brought up the steamboat Guide 
about 1834 or ’35. Then Capt. Nicholson built the Harkaway, 
and Capt. Doss the Reliance. Both were on the Shoals in the 
summer of 1837. One was aground all summer till the river 
rose. 

In 1842 Capt. Berry Chaptman with the Holston, started 
up the first canal built around the Shoals by the State of Ala¬ 
bama in the early ’30s. He got as far as Blue Water creek and 
lay a long time and had to go back and come over the Shoals. 
She was a stern-wheel boat and her name was later changed to 
the Kingston. She was the first boat to run in the Shoals trade. 
Capt. Van whose wife was an Indian squaw, owned the boat, 
and had his family and personal effects on her in the Shoals 
trade. Capt. Nicholson brought up his second boat, and she was 
called the Casandria. About the same year 1843-44 Capt. Mer- 
rel brought up the Huntsman. Her name was later changed to 
the News, and was the first mail boat on the Tennessee river. 
She was an old boat when brought up, run several years and 
sank above Whitesburg landing at Hill’s wood yard. Capt. Mer- 
rel later brought up the Pickaway, rebuilt and named her the 
Atlanta. She was put in the Decatur and Knoxville trade, at 
this time river trade had developed to be worth something. The 
Tennessee was brought up from the lower trade by Capt. 
Spears, who changed her name to Ellen White. 

In 1849 Capt. Collin C. Spiller went to Pittsburg and had 
the Union built and about the same time Capt. Mathew Mahan 
brought up the Jim Jackson. 

Steamboating on the Tennessee above the Shoals began in 
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earnest and a paying business. In the early 50’s Capt. Williams 
brought the Chattanooga, Capt. Nicholson ,the Jefferson; Capt. 
Boyd, the Lady of Augusta; Capt. Doss the Lincoln. A good 
line of boats was now established. Steam whistles had super- 
ceded the cannon for announcements of approaching landings. 
Daily mail routes were established and promptness was given 
at scheduled points. 

In 1851 the Tanny Malone and Molly Garth were in the 
mail trade with the Chattanooga. The Malone and Garth were 
brought up by Capt. Pleas Todd. About this time the little Elk- 
ton made her appearance. She was commanded by Capt. Cliff. 
She was the only boat to burn, up to that time, on the river 
above the Shoals. She burned in the suck in the mountains be¬ 
low Chattanooga, with a cargo of cotton. No lives were lost. 

Capt. Berry Chaptman brought the London up the same 
year, and soon after the Alida, and a little boat called the Ten¬ 
nessee was brought up and run in the upper trade. The Lincoln 
was rebuilt in 1852 by Capt. Spiller and called the Alabamian. 
She ran above the Shoals for a while, and then went on lower 
river trade. She was a large side-wheel boat. These were stir¬ 
ring times on our lovely river. Hills and mountains reverberat¬ 
ed with the sound of the steamboat whistles, and the ceaseless 
exhaust from the engines through the escape pipes on the roof. 
Uncle Sam’s mail bags called them to time, and throngs of pas¬ 
sengers called them to taw, making steamboating interesting 
and profitable. 

In 1852 I went to Pittsburg and built the boss of all boats, 
named her Lookout for Chattanooga’s far-famed mountain. In 
1854 on our regular run I took on board a half-breed Cherokee 
Indian named John Taylor. He evinced much pleasure and sat¬ 
isfaction examining and admiring the steamboat’s name, say¬ 
ing “Lookout-Chattah-nugah, lookout, danger, something to 
fear.” He had once lived at Cherokee Chief John Ross Land¬ 
ing, (now Chattanooga) left there in 1836, went to Arkansas, 
had prospered, and visiting his old camping ground, bringing 
his young son to review the scenes of his father’s childhood. 

I think he was visiting Major Cowart, who was part In¬ 
dian, and had taken a reserve across the river from Chattanoo¬ 
ga. Taylor possessed a wonderful fund of information. “Ye 
old time” legendary lore which proved very entertaining. He 
loved to repeat Chattah-nu-gah with peculiar intonation, saying 
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lookout for danger. I told him I had gotten the name of my 
steamboat right, then, for there was danger of all other boats 
being eclipsed. 

The Lookout was rebuilt at Bridgeport in 1860, was char¬ 
tered and run in the interest of the Confederate government un¬ 
til Chattanooga was captured. She ran as a U. S. transport by 
the federals until 1865 when she sank at Ross tow head where 
her wreck lies today. Her machinery is doubtless of some value 
yet, for it was as good as ever floated on a Tennessee river 
steamboat. 

I built the Paint Rock at Bridgeport, Ala., in 1860. She 
was the last boat built on this part of the river prior to the war. 
The iron horse was now snorting along the track through the 
Tennessee valley, and the beginning of the end of our jolly good 
days of packet boating was soon to come. 

A few, and only a very few of our old crews and command¬ 
ers linger along the stream, once so lively with their full and 
frolic, hard work and full pocket books, and eternal friendship. 
For us will the boatman of noiseless oars land as, headed for 
our comrades that have gone, as he will, for all. “But there’s a 
mansion and a welcome, and a multitude is there; who have met 
upon the level and been true upon the square.” 

Capt. J. M. Todd, 
Decatur, Ala. 


JOHNSON JONES HOOPER 


Statesman and Humorist 

By Annie May Hollingsworth 
LaFayette, Ala. 

Among the old records in the vault in the Court House in 
Chambers County at LaFayette, was recently found a file of pa¬ 
pers, pertaining to the estate of one Joseph Neel, a pioneer set¬ 
tler who died in September, 1835. 

These old ac- 
counts, notes, 
mortgages, are 
quite interesting 
as we follow their 
yellowed files 
through a period 
of eight years af¬ 
ter the death of 
Joseph Neel. We 
then come to a 
paper which is an 
order of sale of 
the estate for the 
liquidation of its 
debts. Among the 
last of the papers 
is a report of 
commission made 
unto Johnson 
Jones Hooper 
and Isaiah Bach- 
elder appointed 
to report on the 
solvency of the 

Johnson Jones Hooper estate. 

This yellowed paper is quoted “March 14, A. D. 1843. 

As witness my hand and seal. 

Johnson Jones Hooper, Commissioner.” 

This writing, with pen and ink, of Johnson Jones Hooper 
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some eight-seven years ago is a carefully shaded script, which 
shows ease and care of execution. 

Hooper at that time was about 28 years old, having been 
born in Wilmington, N. C., on June 9, 1815. 

His brother, George D. Hooper, was a member of the law 
firm of Hooper and McGregor and then practising in the Courts 
of Chambers County. Their signatures appear many times 
among the papers of the Neel Estate. 

No doubt Johnson Jones Hooper was then studying law un¬ 
der his brother as he lived here and edited the Chambers Coun¬ 
ty Times during the early forties. Johnson Jones Hooper whose 
name has come down to us as a statesman and humorist, was 
of distinguished parentage. His father was Archibald McLaine 
Hooper, a descendant of William Hooper, a signer of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. His mother was the daughter of Col. 
Deberniere of that aristocratic French Huguenot family and 
also related to the eminent English divine poet, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. 

So very naturally young Hooper turned his mind to the 
higher ways of life and sought to establish himself in a new 
country. 

Colleges in those days were few and often inaccessible to 
the pioneer youth, yet one of Hooper’s biographers says of him 
that he was well educated but never attended college. The edu¬ 
cation of children in those days was done largely in the homes 
by the parents; just as it should be even now. Fortunately in¬ 
deed were the young Hoopers who had both father and mother 
at whose feet they might sit and learn. 

It is said that Hooper at fifteen was writing for publica¬ 
tion through the papers of Charleston, S. C. The Hooper fam¬ 
ily followed the tide of immigration through the Gulf States 
coming into Alabama, they remained for a short stay in Tusca¬ 
loosa. They came on through Tallapoosa County, where he no 
doubt, made the acquaintance of -that humorous character, he 
pictured as “Simon Suggs,” typical of that picturesque era when 
times were “rough and men were hardy.” 

Young Hooper with a personality comprising strains of the 
best English and French Huguenot blood felt a little lost in this 
rough and ready land, but saw with a quick eye the veil of hu¬ 
mor which made these frontiermen material for entertainment. 

Local color of that period was portrayed by his pen with 
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unerring precision. And in order to fill the columns of his 
country paper when news is scarce and columns had to be filled 
he wrote, “Taking the Census,” “Alabama Sketches,” and 
“Widow Rugby’s Husband,” and his most famous book, “The 
Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs.” 

These sketches made him fame and his name was spread 
abroad. And later when he was elected Secretary of the Provis¬ 
ional Confederate Congress in Montgomery he was often called 
upon to portray the character Captain Suggs, he had created, to 
his acute discomfiture, for he was not at heart “a funny man.” It 
is said they who have the gift of mirth often have great depth 
of seriousness—for laughter and tears are never far apart. 
These sketches of a rough hewn time when the South was being 
settled, had been recognized by literary critics as a real por¬ 
trayal of the oddities which abounded among a new people in a 
new state. 

And, as Mark Twain has left his pictures of the Mississippi 
River folk, and their drollness, so Johnson Jones Hooper has 
left pen pictures of a quaint time and people of old Alabama. 

After living in LaFayette, Alabama, for a number of years, 
and doing newspaper work on the Chambers County Times, he 
later edited the “Dadeville Banner” in Tallapoosa County and 
then for a short time worked on a paper in Wetumpka, then he 
again, returned to Chambers County. 

In 1846 he moved to Montgomery, and was one of the edi¬ 
tors of the Montgomery Journal for a year. Again we find 
him longing for Chambers County and returning, where he then 
began his political career. He defeated A. M. Pressley of Cham¬ 
bers and M. S. Latham of Russell and A. W. Bowie of Talladega 
for the Solicitor of the 9th Circuit. At the expiration of his 
term of office, the tide turned and Hooper was defeated by 
Judge Woodward. 

Again he looked to Montgomery for establishment and 
moving there he edited the “Montgomery Mail” which was then 
the organ of the Whig Party. Afterwards he was elected Sec¬ 
retary of the Provisional Confederacy and held this until it was 
formally organized in Richmond, Virginia. 

He then ran for permanent Secretary of the Confederacy 
but was defeated. For the reputation Hooper had unwittingly 
builded for himself as a humorist no doubt proved his undoing 
in the end. For his ambition was a far more serious one, for 
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he hoped to offer his statemanship to the South in its crucial 
hour, but the public thought it was no time to have a “funny 
man” in the affairs of state. So deprived of this ambition he 
died in Richmond a few years later. His wife was a Miss Brant¬ 
ley, daughter of Hon. Green Brantley, one of the first settlers 
of Chambers County. 

Col. Henry Watterson of Old Courier Journal fame, in 
speaking of Hooper, said “Of all the brilliant coterie of speak¬ 
ers and journalists of that period he was easily the leader.” His 
magnetic personality drew men to him, and his brilliant mind 
and grace of words easily held them. 

So Johnson Jones Hooper, possessing the gift of statesman¬ 
ship and desiring above all things to use it for his country, by 
queer trick of fate was denied this service. 


DIARY OF CAPTAIN EDWARD CRENSHAW 


Of The Confederate States Army 


(In making his announcement of the purposes of the ALABAMA 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, in the first issue. Gov. Bibb Graves stated 
among other reasons for the publication: “In old attics are stored trunks, 
boxes and barrels filled with diaries, letters and scrapbooks. In family 
Bibles are records that should be brought to light and preserved. Indivi¬ 
duals have materials they will contribute for the general information 
through patriotic reasons.” Conforming with this suggestion, Mrs. G. H. 
Tatum, of Greenville, Alabama, has kindly permitted the publication of 
her father’s diary. The first installment appears in this issue. Succeed¬ 
ing issues will carry the diary forward until completed. Two generations 
have grown to manhood since the War Between the States was ended by the 
surrender of General Robert E. Lee at Appomattox. Lest the passing of 
time should cause the descendents of the Confederate soldiers to lose sight 
of the sacrifices made by their ancestors in defence of the noblest principles 
that actuate human conduct, including the principle of local self govern¬ 
ment, this magazine will produce personal narratives of the men who took 
part in the struggle of these four heroic years, 1861-1865.—Editor.) 


Captain Edward Crenshaw 

Edward Crenshaw, author of this diary, was a descendant 
of many distinguished Colonial Virginia families. Among his 
ancestors were soldiers, statesmen, distinguished jurists—a long 
line of educated, cultured men and women. 

He was a son of Judge Walter H. Crenshaw and Sarah An¬ 
derson Crenshaw, and a grandson of Chancellor Anderson Cren¬ 
shaw. His maternal grandparents were Dr. Abner Crenshaw 
of Wetumpka and Charlotte Perry Elmore, daughter of General 
John Archer Elmore. 

We was born in Butler County, August 29, 1842. During 
his childhood he spent much of his time with his grandfather, 
Dr. Crenshaw, and attended school in Wetumpka. In 1858 he 
went to the University of Alabama where his father and several 
uncles had graduated, but remained there only two years, when 
he decided to go to the University of Virginia. He was there 
when the war broke out. Though very young, only nineteen 
years of age, he left the University and joined the army. 

He was a Captain at the battle of Chickamauga, where he 
was severely wounded in the face. It was years before he en¬ 
tirely recovered from this wound, but as soon as he was strong 
enough to return to service, he re-entered as Lieutenant of Ma¬ 
rines under Admiral Raphael Semmes. At the close of the war 
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he returned to the University of Virginia and completed his law 
course, taking two years work in one year, and graduating with 
honor. The remainder of his life was spent in Greenville, Ala¬ 
bama, in the practice of law. He married Edith Brittain, of 



Capt. Edward Crenshaw 
C. S. A. 

Georgetown, Demara, South America, daughter of Reverend 
William Brittain. They had three children, Arthur, who be¬ 
came a Captain in the United States Navy, was on the ill-fated 
Maine at the time of its destruction in Havana Harbor. He 
later died in the service at Newport, R. I. There was a daugh¬ 
ter, Mrs. George H. Tatum, and a son who died in infancy. Ed¬ 
ward Crenshaw was a devout member of the Episcopal Church 
and a man of stainless character. He died in Greenville, Ala¬ 
bama, September, 1911, at the age of sixty-nine. 
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The Diary 

Left University of Virginia. Visited friends and rela- 
1861 tives in Alabama regiments at Richmond and at York- 
July 4 town. Gen. Magruder, commanding Confederate 
Forces at that place. Came near joining second com¬ 
pany of Richmond Howitzers, Capt. J. Thomson Brown but con¬ 
cluded it would be better to join an Alabama regiment. Went 
from Yorktown to Manassas Junction via Richmond with the 
intention of joining 9th Alabama regiment under Gen. Johnston 
at Winchester. Reached Manassas Junction Saturday evening, 
July 20th, 1861, and found that Gen. Johnston’s army had been 
ordered there and was then on its way and part of it had al¬ 
ready reached there. I slept in the bivouac of the 4th Ala. 
Regt. Gen. Bee’s brigade, Saturday night. At daylight the 
enemy’s artillery opened. Double quicked back to the Junction 
to join 9th Ala. (which I had been told would reach the Junction 
by that time) in time to go into the fight with it. But it did not 
arrive until the battle was over. Went out towards battle field 
after waiting one hour, and assisted in caring for the wounded 
giving them water and brandy which I got at a farm house 
close by. Met with Will Farley from South Carolina early in 
the day. He was just getting well from a severe attack of the 
measles, and being unable to go into the battle joined me in 
carrying water to the wounded. We saw a great part of the 
battle from where we were. Staid with Will Farley two or three 
days after the battle at Centreville, and went back to the Junc¬ 
tion and staid several days with my friends and relatives in the 
6th and 9th Ala. regiments. Took measles, got homesick and 
went home—having been absent from home nearly a year—in¬ 
tending to return and join the 9th Ala. Arrived at home with¬ 
out any accident. Found Mr. T. I. Burnett raising a company 
for the war. He persuaded me to join his company. The com¬ 
pany was organized with one hundred and forty names on the 
rolls on the 31st day of August, 1861. I was elected Junior Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant by acclamation. Were ordered to Montgomery 
and arrived there on the 7th day of September, 1861. We were 
mustered into the Confederate States service for the 
Sept. 9 War as Company “K” 17th Alabama regiment, Col. T. 

H. Watts on the 9th of September, 1861, Captain E. P. 
Holcomb’s company had been mustered in two days be- 
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fore. The other companies composing the regiment were in the 
order of their rank: company “E” Capt. W. E. White, from 
Randolph County; company “B” Capt. Jeptha Dean, Butler 
County; company “C” Capt. W. D. Perryman, Butler County; 
company “F” Capt. A. S. O’Brien, Montgomery; company “G” 
Capt. Thos. Ragland, Russell County; company “H” Capt. W. 
W. McMillan, Monroe County; company “I” Capt. Collins, Pike 
County; company “D” Capt. Thos. Bragg, Coosa County. Capt. 
E. P. Holcombe’s company “A” from Lowndes County was the 
senior company, and Capt. T. J. Burnett’s company “K” from 
Butler County was the second senior company. The regiment 
was over one thousand strong. Thos. H. Watts of Montgomery 
was Colonel; Robt. C. Farris of Montgomery, Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel; and Virgil A. Murphy of Montgomery, major. First Lieu¬ 
tenant Wm. L. Moon, company “A” was appointed Adjutant. 
He served as a captain in the Mexican War, and had served in 
Nicarauga under Walker. William Benson of Montgomery was 
appointed regimental commissary, and Dr. C. C. Lloyd of Green¬ 
ville, Ala., was appointed quartermaster. S. J. Cumming of 
company “H” Monroe County, was appointed sergeant-major. 
Mr. I. T. Tichenor was appointed chaplain. Dr. Jones of Tus- 
kegee, Ala., was appointed surgeon and Dr. Blount of Montgom¬ 
ery, was appointed assistant surgeon. Regiment went into camp 
of instruction near Cross Keys and Shorter’s Depot on the 
Montgomery and West Point railroad in Macon County, Ala. 
Our camp was in a beautiful location near the residence of Mr. 
Conrad Webb. Charles Metzler Van Echlin, formerly an officer 
in the French army and now an officer in our regular army, was 
the instructor of our regiment. He was a very fine officer and 
a clever gentleman. He messed with us. Dr. T. A. McCane was 
first lieutenant of my company, and Dr. L. M. Pentecost was 
second senior lieutenant. Thomas King was first sergeant; F. 
S. Bone, second sergeant, Wm. T. Dunklin, third sergeant; Wm. 
V. R. Watson, 4th sergeant; and John Clow, fifth sergeant. Wm. 
C. Hinson was first corporal; T. E. Newton, second corporal; 
Thomas Shepherd, third; and I. H. Taylor fourth. John Payne 
was 3rd sergeant when the company was first mustered in and 
Turner Dunklin was 4th. We had no 5th sergeant then. W. V. 
R. Watson was soon afterwards appointed. John Payne was 
soon discharged, and John Clow was appointed 5th sergeant. 
We remained in camp in instruction in Macon County from 
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Sept. 14, 1861, to November 15, 1861. When we were ordered 
to report to Gen. Bragg at Pensacola. We reached 
Nov. Pensacola on the 17th of November, 1861. Col. Watts 

1861 dispatched Gen. Bragg at the Navy Yard asking per¬ 
mission for his regiment to remain near the city of 

Pensacola where there was a healthy location and good water, 
urging as a reason that there was a great deal of sickness in 
the regiment. Gen. Bragg replied in his usual laconic style 
“Move your regiment immediately to the Navy Yard.” We 
were ordered into camp in a low swampy place on a disagree¬ 
able bayou back from the Navy Yard and half a mile distant. 
Nearly one hundred of our regiment died in less than three 
months from diseases acquired at this camp—or at least their 
death was brought about by this unhealthy situation. We at 
last got permission to move our camp a short distance to a 
higher place. Companies “K” and “I” were so sickly that they 
were sent to the little village of Warrenton near the Navy Yard, 
which had been deserted by its inhabitants during the first bom¬ 
bardment of the Navy Yard and our land batteries by Fort 
Pickens. We occupied good comfortable houses and very soon 
there was a great improvement in the health of our two com¬ 
panies. The regiment was slowly improving. We had a most 
delightful time during our stay in Warrenton. The officers of 
our company occupied an elegant little house with four rooms— 
with the necessary kitchens and out houses. We had two ser¬ 
vants in our mess. Capt. Burnett’s boy Pete, and my boy Lewis, 
who had been presented to me by my grandfather on my first 
entering the service. While we were in Warrenton Mrs. Bur¬ 
nett visited us and stayed several days. We enjoyed her visit 
very much. The day that she left we were ordered to relieve 
Capt. Baker's Eufaula company, of Col. Clayton’s 1st Ala. regi¬ 
ment, in charge of a mortar battery on a line with and between 
the Marine Hospital and the Marine Barracks. We had nice 
comfortable houses here also, and good water. We remained in 
charge of this battery until our regiment was ordered 
March to Corinth, Miss., on the 15th day of March, 1862. 

1862 While in Pensacola we were drilled in infantry and 
heavy artillery tactics. We were first Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral Gladden’s brigade, he was sent away to Mobile, and Col. 
Jno. K. Jackson of the 5th Ga. regiment was promoted and put 
in command of the brigade. Liked Gladden better than Jack- 
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son, though he was rough. Col. Watts and Gen. Bragg did not 
get along well at all. They were always having some trouble 
with each other. An intense dislike seemed to have sprung up 
between them. I think both were to blame. 

Sometime in March, 1862, about the 15th our regiment 
March was ordered to Corinth, Mississippi, at which place 
1862 Gen. Beauregard was then collecting an army. Not 

long after we reached there Gen. A. S. Johnston arriv¬ 
ed with the remains of his army and assumed the command. Our 
brigade (Gen. Gladden's) made a reconnoissance to Purday, 
Tenn , but did not discover the enemy. We suffered a great deal 
from exposure to the weather. On our return from Purday to 
Bethel on the railroad, Gen. Gladden ordered Col. Watts to move 
a portion of his regiment to Corinth on cars without any bag¬ 
gage or tents* Col. Watts protested against the order, saying 
that his men had been without their tents and cooking utensils 
for several days in consequence of which more than half the 
regiment were then sick and that they had just received the 
cooking utensils and had commenced to cook their rations. Gen. 
Gladden immediately sent a peremptory order to Col. Watts 
which he refused to obey and Gen. Gladden put him under ar¬ 
rest and all the other field officers and other officers in order, 
having refused to obey the order were put under arrest. But 
Brig. Gen. Patton Anderson having interferred persuaded Col. 
Watts to consent to obey the order and Gen. Gladden relieved all 
of the officers from arrest to obey the order but as soon as the 
regiment reached Corinth, Col. Watts, Lieut. Col. Farriss, Ma¬ 
jor Murphy and Senior Captain E. P. Holcombe were placed 
under close arrest and Maj. Farrow of the 1st Louisiana Regu¬ 
lars was put in command of the regiments. Adjutant W. L. 
Moon being sick I was detailed to act as adjutant, which posi¬ 
tion I held until we moved out to fight the battle of Shiloh, when 
I was returned to my company because there was only one other 
officer present with it. About this time a new brigade was 
formed of the 17th, 18th, 19th Ala. Reg’t’s and 9th Aid. Bat¬ 
talion, Infantry, 2d Texas Infantry, Desha’s Arkansas Batt. In¬ 
fantry, and Capt. Girardey's Battery of Georgia Artillery—- 
and put under the command of Brig. Gen. Jno. K. Jackson of 


*Note.—Gen. Gladden ordered the regiment to move without baggage 
because there were not enough cars to carry the baggage. 
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Geo. But Gen. Jackson was absent sick and did not take com¬ 
mand of his brigade until a few days before the Battle of Shiloh. 
Major Farrow commanded the Brigade awhile, and Col. Watts 
after he was relieved from arrest, and Col. Farriss after Col. 
Watts was appointed Attorney General of the Confederate 
States. During which time I was acting Assisting Adjutant 
General for the Brigade. Our Brigade belonged to Brig. Gen. 
Jones M. Withers’ Division, Maj. Gen. Bragg’s Grand Division, 
Army of Miss. * * * * Col. Watts and the other officers of our 
regiment were kept under arrest some days when they wrote an 
ample apology acknowledging their fault, &c., and they were re¬ 
lieved from arrest and restored to duty again. A few days af¬ 
terwards Col. Watts received his appointment as Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the Confederate States. He resigned at once 
April and left the regiment. This was about the last of 
1862 March, 1862. Col. Watts was appointed Attorney 
General while he was still under arrest. Maj. Murphy 
resigned at the same time that Col. Watts did, on account of bad 
health. We were much pleased with Gens. Sidney Johnston and 
Beauregard. Gens. Bragg and Gladden and Jackson were al¬ 
ways severe on our regiment on account of the trouble with Col. 
Watts and the bad state of discipline engendered thereby, and 
the notorious incompetency of the majority of the officers. 

The battle of Shiloh was fought on the 6th and 7th of April 
with great slaughter and bravery on both sides. Our Regiment 
went into the battle a little over 300 strong and had 130 officers 
and men killed on Sunday the 6th of April, not being engaged 
the next day, but detailed by Gen. Beauregard as a rear guard 
to pick up stragglers and send them to the front. Our ardor 
and anxiety had been considerably cooled by the first day’s 
work, and we did not grumble at all at being assigned to this 
duty in the rear of the line of battle. 

Our regiment was commanded in the Battle of Shiloh by 
Col. R. C. Farriss, Sen. Capt. E. T. Holcombe (acting Lt. Col. 
and 2d Sen. Capt. T. J. Burnett (acting Major). Our generals 
intending to attack Grant at Pittsburg Landing early on Satur¬ 
day morning the 5th of April, moved out from Corinth early on 
Thursday morning, April 3rd, allowing us ample time to reach 
the Yankees by Friday night as they were only distant two 
short days’ march. But it seemed that fate was against us, for 
as soon as we had taken up our line of march it commenced rain- 
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ing hard, and soon made the roads almost impassable for our 
artillery and ammunition trains. So that we were forced to 
move very slowly. Friday night we were not close enough to 
attack next day except with cavalry. Col. Clanton with his 1st 
Ala. Cavalry had some lively skirmishing with the Yankee out¬ 
posts and advanced cavalry and drove them back on the main 
body on Saturday. Still the enemy did not seem to have taken 
the alarm from these demonstrations. Saturday night we slept 
in striking distance of Grant’s Army. As our whole front was 
covered by Hindman’s Arkansas Brigade deployed as skirmish¬ 
ers we did not put out any guards but slept in close columns on 
our arm3 ready to be formed into line of battle on short notice. 
We slept finely considering that so many of us were sleeping our 
last sleep before death would close our eyes forever. 

Sunday morning at daylight, we hastily breakfasted and 
formed line of battle in rear of Gen. Gladden’s Brigade. In a 
few minutes Hindman’s long line of skirmishers swept forward 
towards the Tennessee (about 11/2 or 2 miles distant) in beauti¬ 
ful style. In about ten minutes they struck the Yankee skir¬ 
mishers, and the woods began to ring with the music of their 
rifles. They soon swept the Yankee skirmishers back on their 
line of battle drawn up in front of their first camps. Here Har¬ 
dee’s Corps which was in front struck the Yankee lines with 
great fury and broke them in a few minutes. The order of bat¬ 
tle was as follows: Hardee moved in advance and was to begin 
the attack, his entire front being covered by Hindman’s skir¬ 
mishers. Bragg’s Corps moved to the right and rear of Har¬ 
dee, in to him at about 200 paces in his rear, and 

as soon as he struck the Yankees was to move into action on his 
right by brigades forward into line as rapidly as possible. Glad¬ 
den’s Brigade,was on the left of our corps and our brigade next 
to him. As soon as Hardee struck the Yankee line, they opened 
a heavy artillery and infantry fire. The shells and bullets pass¬ 
ed over our heads and fell among us in considerable numbers 
but none of us were struck yet, and our men seemed to stand 
the racket finely. Pretty soon Gladden swept in and became 
hotly engaged assisting Hardee in driving the enemy beyond 
their camps. About this time Polk’s Corps became warmly en¬ 
gaged on Hardee’s left, they occupying exactly the same position 
on his left that we did on the right, and becoming engaged in 
the same way. At this point which we were supporting Glad- 
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den in our front and moving in to take position on his right un¬ 
der a slight shelling and scattering bullets from front line. Gen. 
Sidney Johnson passed along our front, followed by Stewart’s 
brigade taking position on our left. He looked so grand and 
noble that as soon as it was whispered' along the lines who he 
was, the men gave great cheers for him, he turned towards our 
line and raised his hat. At that moment, the now risen sun 
struck across his features and made them seem almost Godlike. 
Our Great General, if he had only lived how we would have idol¬ 
ized him. He galloped towards the front and that was the last 
we saw of him, a few hours afterwards while leading a charge 
to sustain his weakened center, which he thought was in danger, 
he was mortally wounded, and died soon after. We were soon 
heavily engaged and 12 or 15 men struck down by shells, among 
them Lt. Sadler of Lloundes. But the enemy were soon driving 
from this place and we were moved further to the right, where 
we became heavily engaged, our regiment being placed in a very 
perilous position part of the time, exposed to fire from three di¬ 
rections at same time. At this point Sgt. Bob Mosely (who was 
killed afterwards) captured and wounded first the Lt. Col. of 
50 Ill Regt. between our two Regts. during a short lull in the 
fire. He fired on us 3 times when we both pulled down on him 
simultaneously breaking his leg. We had a hot fight at this 
point for over an hour when we broke the Yankees, and then 
double-quicked by our left flank to the assistance of Brecken- 
ridge’s Div. in the center which had been in reserve and was 
just engaged and was being sorely pressed. Gladden’s wasted 
troops and Gage’s Mobile battery were nobly sustaining them, 
when we rushed in front of them and swept forward driving 
the Yankees before us. Three times we retired without ammu¬ 
nition in face of their hot fire, for they made a gallant stand in 
the center, and went in again, until to our combined efforts 
Prentiss’ Div. surrendered and were sent to the rear under 
guard. We pressed on driving the Yankees into the River—in 
sight of their gunboats—and our artillery playing havoc at 
short range. Until dark when the troops being in some confu¬ 
sion resulting from so many different lines being crowded to¬ 
gether in so narrow a space—we were ordered to retire to our 

‘Maj. Burnett not knowing who it was, asked him how the battle was 
going, when his whole face lighting up, he said, “gloriously, we are driving 
them at every point, we will gain a glorious victory.” 
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old positions for the night. Monday we were detailed by Gen. 
Beauregard to guard the rear, which our little army held at bay 
for the entire day. Buell and Grant combined, and at sundown 
retired without pursuit to Corinth—leaving Breckenridge to 
cover the rear. He was not attacked. Our company went into 
the battle 40 strong and lost 17. Early in the fight Capt. McLean 
was severely wounded and I commanded the company through 
the fight. The back of my neck was scratched by a splinter from 
a shell and my sword belt and breeches were cut in two or three 
places by bullets. Chaplain Tichenor fought gallantly in my 
company and was wounded by a spent ball. I was struck with 
the gallantry of Cols. Clanton and Farrow. 

Was taken with Typhoid Fever and came near dying in 
May—but through Providence and the kind care of the Sisters 
of Charity I lived—and went home on sick leave with Pa, who 
came after me on 15th May. Soon after army evacuated Corinth 
fell back to Tupelo. On 28 June I rejoined the Regt. Col. Far- 
riss had resigned on account of bad health. Col. Watts got Maj. 
Murphy’s resignation withdrawn and appointed Col. But Bragg 
put him under arrest when he reported to take a command and 
assigned J. T. Jones to command until July. When Holcombe 
and Burnett received their promotion and were put in command 
as Lt. Col. and Major. Capt. Burnett failed to pass the exami¬ 
nation but was promoted anyhow through Watt’s influence. 
Murphy still under arrest. Aug. 

(To be continued in next issue) 



A CENTURY OF GOLD MINING IN ALABAMA 


By George I. Adams 


(Dr. Adams is a Professor in the Department of Geology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama. He is a native of Illinois and graduated in the Kan¬ 
sas State Normal School in 1889, and from the University of Kansas in 
1895. One year later he received the Sc. D. from Princeton and later was 
a student at the University of Munich and at Yale University. As a geol¬ 
ogist he has been connected with several institutions of learning both in 
the United States and in South America as well as in China. He became 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at the University of Alabama in 1920 
and of the Geological Survey of Alabama in 1927.—Editor.) 

Gold is said to have been first found in Alabama in 1830. 
Accordingly this year, 1930, is the centennial of the discovery 
and it is appropriate to review briefly the history of gold min¬ 
ing in this State during that period. 


It is generally 
agreed by histo¬ 
rians that the In¬ 
dians and the Span¬ 
ish explorers did 
not find gold in 
Alabama. The ap¬ 
proximate date of 
the d i s covery of 
gold in the State 
was given by Wil¬ 
liam B. Phillips in 
Bulletin No. 3 of 
the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of Alabama, as 
1830, but he cited 
no authority and 
did not state where 
or by whom the dis¬ 
covery was made. 
The date is reason¬ 
able, since gold was 
found in Georgia in 
1829 and knowledge 



Sketch showing the area of crystalhie rocks 
in Alabama, ( shaded) and the lands ceded by 
the Creek Indians « 


*The information in this article is taken from a report on “Gold ^De¬ 
posits in Aalbama and Occurrences of Copper, Pyrite, Arsenic and Tin” by 
the writer. This report is now in press, and when issued may be obtain¬ 
ed by applying: to the State Geologist, University, Alabama. 
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of the occurrence of gold in Georgia probably stimulated the 
search for it in Alabama. 

The discovery in Alabama was probably made by intrud¬ 
ers on the lands belonging to the Creek Indians who held an 
area nearly coincident with that of the crystalline rocks in 
which the gold deposits occur. About the time of the discov¬ 
ery there was some agitation for the removal of the Indians 
Possibly the knowledge that gold had been found was a factor 
which prompted the negotiation of the treaty by the national 
government for the lands of the Creeks. The treaty was sign¬ 
ed in 1832, but before the removal of the Indians was effected 

the State legislature formed the lands into counties and set¬ 
tlers flocked in. 


The date of the great gold excitement in Alabama has 
been given as 1835, but Dr. Eugene A. Smith, in writing of 
rbacoochee, which was one of the early districts, stated that 
the greater part of the placer work was done there soon after 
the great excitement in 1836. M. Tuomey, the first State Geol¬ 
ogist of Alabama, stated that Arbacoochee once gave employ¬ 
ment to 600 men. Arbacoochee is reported to have had a con¬ 
tributory population of 5,000 inhabitants in 1845 and it is still 
spoken of as having once been the largest town in Alabama. 

At present there is one brick building with a few neighboring 
houses at the site. 


The discovery at Goldville, according to Tuomey, was 
made in 1842. Phillips reported that there were said to have 
een fourteen stores at Goldville between 1840 and 1850 and 
that the population of the locality was at least 3,000. It is 
now a cross roads without a store. 


When the California gold rush began in 1849 most of the 
Alabama miners left the state, but mining continued in a small 
way. Prospecting in Alabama revived as the result of the com- 
ingof Cor msh'miners who began to drift into the state in 1853- 
1854 from the Ducktown copper mines in Tennessee. The 
work of these prospectors was characterized by the sinking of 
shafts which were one fathom square. If nothing favorable 
was found when a depth of ten fathoms was reached, sinking 
was stopped The Cornish miners prospected principally iron 
gossans which were the result of the weathering of pyrite and 
which according to their experience in Tennessee were consid¬ 
ered to be surface indications of copper. While they did much 
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useless work looking for copper between 1859 and 1861, some 
of them found gold deposits. These miners went back to Eu¬ 
rope in order to escape the draft when the Civil War began in 
1861. 

During the copper excitement in Alabama following the 
discovery of the Wood’s Copper Mine in 1874 a few additional 
gold discoveries were made. In the nineties, shafts were sunk 
on some of the well known gold veins, machinery was brought 
in for equipping mills, and systematic mining was attempted, 
but the gold below the level of weathering was found imprac¬ 
tical of recovery by amalgamation. Cyaniding was introduced 
in Alabama in 1904 at the Hog Mountain mine, the only place 
in the state where it was used extensively. 

In 1905 a small dredge was built on the Clear Creek placer 
ground in the Arbacoochee district. After the dredge was 
abandoned, the engines which operated it were used to pump 
water for hydraulicking at Arbachoochee. 

There were some mines in operation at various times up 
to 1916 when gold mining was abandoned on account of new 
economic conditions brought about by the World War. At that 
time amalgamation was being used at the Gold Log mine in the 
Riddle’s Mill district and the ores at Hog Mountain were be¬ 
ing treated by the cyaniding process. 

The production of gold was an important factor in the 
early history of Alabama although the total amount of gold re¬ 
covered was not great as compared with the yield of other gold 
fields. The search for gold stimulated the settlement of the 
portion of the state in which the crystalline rocks occur and 
placer gold supplied ready money at a time when there were 
few marketable products. Gold mining was a source of com¬ 
parative wealth to some of the inhabitants. Panning gold was 
a gainful occupation when there was no other work to be done 
and practically no other way of employing negro labor so that 
it could earn its daily support. 

In addition to the placer deposits there were many small 
mines which yielded free gold near the surface and could be 
worked cheaply with primitive equipment. The later working 
of these deposits at depth was generally less successful. As 
the zone of unoxidized ores was approached technical difficul¬ 
ties of recovering the gold arose and most of the mines which 
were at first profitable ceased operations. Some which had ore 
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reserves from which only a moderate recovery was possible 
were forced to close when they felt the effects of changing eco¬ 
nomic conditions and the increased wage scale. Finally, the 
World War caused the total suspension of gold mining by cut¬ 
ting off the supplies of mercury and cyanide, increasing wages, 
and calling labor to other pursuits. 

There does not appear to be a record of the early gold pro¬ 
duction in Alabama. The amount of gold which was produced 
from the time of the early excitement until the miners were 
drawn away to California in the gold rush of '49, was probably 

something more than $350,000, but the details for this first im- 
portant period are lacking. 

From the time of the California rush until the Civil War, 
the production of gold in Alabama continued in a small way 
and after the Civil War the industry moved very slowly until 
the period of prospecting for copper, which led to the discov¬ 
ery of the Wood’s Copper Mine in 1874, stimulated interest in 
the gold deposits. The richest placer deposits and the free gold 
m the surface portions of the vein deposits had been largely 

Z°*.^ . out . and consequently production was hindered by the 
difficulties incident to the recovery of gold by amalgamation 

from the ores of the deeper zone in which the ore contained 
sulphides. 


During the years 1880 to 1903 for which statistics are 
available, the annual production of gold ranged from $1,000 
to $6,000, but in 1904 there was a sudden increase to $29,288. 
This was largely due to the introduction of cyaniding at the 
Hog Mountain mine, which up to the time it closed because of 
the World War, produced about $250,000 in gold. The second 
important period of gold mining in Alabama was practically 
coextensive with the activities of this mine, and others which 

also used cyaniding. During this period the total production 
was about $300,000 in gold. 


The following table shows the official estimate of the total 
gold production of Alabama for the years 1830 to 1879 inclu¬ 
sive, as $365,300 and gives the annual production from that 
time forward to 1917 as reported in the Mineral Resources of 
the United States published by the U. S. Geological Survey: 
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Value of Gold Produced in Alabama 


1830 to 1879 

.$365,300 

1898. 

.$ 6,578 

1880. 

. 1,000 

1899. 

. 4,766 

1881. 

. 1,000 

1900. 

. 2,618 

1882. 

. 3,500 

1901. 

. 3,773 

1883. 

. 6,000 

1902. 

2,938 

1884. 

... 5,000 

1903. 

. 4,894 

1885. 

. 6,000 

1904. 

. 29,288 

1886. 

. 4,000 

1905. 

. 41,530 

1887. 

. 2,000 

1906. 

. 24.921 

1888.-. 

. 5,600 

L907. 

. 25,982 

1889... 

. 2,639 

1908. 

. 41,208 

1890. 

. 2,170 

1909.... 

. 29,239 

1891. 

. 2,245 

1910. 

. 33,533 

1892.... 

. 2,419 

1911. 

. 18,916 

1893. 

.. 6,369 

1912. 

16,724 

1894. 

. 4,092 

1913. 

. 11,094 

1895.. 

. 4,635 

1914. 

. 11,970 

1896. 

. 6,495 

1915. 

. 5,243 

1897. 

8,455 

1916. 

. 8,650 

Since 1917 the annual gold 

production in 

some years has 

been only a 

few hundred dollars. 

The Mineral Resources of the 


United States for 1928, published by the Bureau of Mines, gives 
the total production of Alabama from 1830 to 1928 as $766,746. 

Beginning with the year 1904, the reports on the mining 
industry in the “Mineral Resources of the United States” give^ 
more details concerning the industrial states. The following in¬ 
formation extracted from the reports is presented here because 
of the historical interest. More particularly it shows the tenor 
of the gold ores which were mined in the period when deeper 
mining was carried on in Alabama. It should be borne in mind 
that there are no silver mines in Alabama, and that the state¬ 
ments concerning the silver production refer to silver recovered 
in refining the gold which was sold to the mint. 

190k. Alabama is credited with a production of 1,417 
ounces of gold, valued at $29,288, and 200 ounces of silver. This 
was presumably largely from the Hog Mountain mine. 

1905. The production of gold in Alabama was 2,009 ounces 
valued at $41,530. The silver production was 336 ounces. One 
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placer and two deep mines were in operation. The placer yield¬ 
ed 50 ounces of gold. Dry or siliceous ores from the deep mines 
yielded 1,959 ounces of gold. The average value of gold and sil¬ 
ver per ton of ore from the deep mines was $2.46. 

During the year the Clear Creek Gold Mining Company ex¬ 
perimented with a small dredge, but their operations were dis¬ 
continued. At Hog Mountain, the Hillabee Gold Mining Com¬ 
pany continued its successful career. The ore was treated in a 
75-ton dry crushing plant and this was followed by cyanide 

ducer” 6111 ^ Tallapoosa Mining Company became a pro- 

1906. The gold production in Alabama from dry or silice¬ 
ous ores was 1,205.51 ounces, valued at $24,921 The silver 
production was 124 ounces. There was but a small production 
at the Dutch Bend mine in Tallapoosa, owing to suspension of 
operations in the middle of the year. The mine was equipped 
with a 20-stamp mill and a cyanide plant. The Tallapoosa mine 
reported no output but a 5-stamp mill with 1,050 pound stamps, 
and a 20-ton cyanide plant were in course of erection on the 

property The Hog Mountain mine in Tallapoosa county was 
the principal producer. 

t { 9 e °J- The Production of gold in Alabama for 1907 is given 
as 1,266.88 ounces, valued at $25,982. The silver production 
was 439^ounces. The sources of the gold were: placer 2 03 
ounces; dry or siliceous ores 1,232.35 ounces; copper ores, 22.50 
ounces. The sources of the silver were: dry or siliceous ores, 
189 ounces; copper ores, 250 ounces. Some gold and silver were 
recovered at acid works by the treatment of the cupriferous py- 
nte ore from Pyriton. The principal production was from the 
8 S,* T “i ™ lne , T ^ e Tampons' 1 mine was also producing, 
l qqq he pr ° ductl<m of gold in Alabama for 1908 was 

282 non ““S, * at * 41 - 208 - T1 >e silver production was 

82 ounces. There were 3 placer mines and 2 deep mines in 

operation. The placers produced 45.72 ounces of gold and the 

ed ry tlS C nmT yield t n 1 ’ 947 ' 12 ° unces - The dry ores 
d totaled 11,174 tons with an average value of $3,616 per ton 

The Hog Mountain mines of the Hillabee Mining Company fur¬ 
nished the greater part of the gold production. There was a 

Creek P The C r 0 ld th ®. P ! acers at Arbacoochee and Clear 
® k ’ The G °! d Rldfir f Mmin * Company produced some gold 
from the operation of their 20-stamp amalgamation mill 
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1909. The production of gold in Alabama for 1909 was 
1,414.44 ounces valued at $25,239. The silver production was 
212 ounces. There were several small placer mines and 2 deep 
mines in operation. The dry or siliceous ores treated totaled 
9,886 tons and showed an average recovery of $2.96 per ton. 
The production was almost wholly from the Hog Mountain mine 
but a small production was reported from the Warwick mine 
near Talladega. 

1910. The production of gold in Alabama for 1910 was 
1,622.16 ounces valued at $33,533. The silver production was 
268 ounces. There were 3 placers and 3 deep mines in opera¬ 
tion. The placers yielded 17.27 ounces of gold. The dry or 
siliceous ores yielded 1,604.89 ounces of gold. The total of these 
ores mined was 9.763 tons, with an aevrage yield of $3.41. The 
placer gold from Mud Creek and Clear Creek in Cleburne county 
was valued at $357. The production from siliceous ores was 
almost wholly from the Hog Mountain mine in Tallapoosa coun¬ 
ty. There was a nominal output from the Gold Ridge mine and 
a small yield from the Story prospect in Talladega county. 

1911. The production of gold in Alabama for 1911 was 
915.06 ounces, valued at $18,916. The silver production was 
171 ounces. There were 2 deep mines which produced 6,360 
tons of dry or siliceous ore which gave an average recovery of 
$2.99. The output was mainly from the Hog Mountain mines. 
A small tonnage was treated at the Story prospect in a 5-stamp 
mill. 

1912. The production of gold in Alabama for 1912 was 
809.02 ounces valued at $16,724. The production of silver was 
168 ounces. The gold and silver production was from 5,693 tons 
of dry or siliceous ores which gave an average recovery of 
$2.96. The output was chiefly from the Hog Mountain or Hil- 
labee mine. A small tonnage was treated at the Story mine, 
and the Tallapoosa mine was operated for a short time. 

1913. The production for Alabama for 1913 was 536.67 
ounces of gold, valued at $11,094. The silver production was 
117 ounces. The tonnage of siliceous ores treated was 4,068 
with an average recovery of $2.74 per ton. The Hog Mountain 
mine was operated a part of the year on a lease for experi¬ 
mental purposes, and the remainder of the time by the Hog 
Mountain Gold Mining Company. A small tonnage was treated 
at the Story mine. 
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1914. The production of gold in Alabama for 1914 was 
valued at $11,970. The silver production was 199 ounces. This 
was mainly from 5,079 tons of siliceous ore, with an average re¬ 
coverable value in gold and silver of $3.28 per ton. The only 
placer gold reported was a small quantity, obtained by the Clear 
Creek Gold Mining Company from placers in Cleburne county. 
The placers were worked experimentally by means of a small 
dredge from May to December, when the plant was dismantled. 
At the Story mine, near Waldo in Talladega county, the Gold 
Log Mining Company treated a considerable quantity of ore in 
a 10-ton, 5-stamp mill by amalgamation. The mine and mill 
were operated intermittently during the year and considerable 
development was accomplished. At the Hog Mountain mine in 
Tallapoosa county an increased tonnage was treated in a 100- 
ton cyanidation and blanket concentrator plant after crushing 
in rolls and tube mill. Concentrates contained about 6.2 per 
cent of bismuth, but this was not paid for by the purchaser. The 
greater part of the ore was unoxidized, but a portion was from 
the oxidized zone, which extends from 40 to 60 feet from the 
surface. The quartz veins are in granite and a little pyrrhotite 
is reported present. The quantity of gold recovered by cyani¬ 
dation was slightly in excess of that derived from concentrates 

and most of the small yield of silver was derived from concen¬ 
trates shipped. 

„ *° 15 ‘ The Production of gold in Alabama for 1915 was 

253.62 ounces valued at $5,243. The production of silver was 
12 ounces. 

1916. In 1916 there were produced in Alabama 418 44 
ounces of gold, valued at $8,650 and 53 ounces of silver. There 
were 11,063 tons of ore treated by amalgamation at two deep 
mines in operation, the greater part being from Tallapoosa 
county. There were 3 placer mines in operation. 

It is possible that there may be a revival of gold mining at 
some of the more important localities in Alabama, but the pres¬ 
ent economic conditions are unfavorable since the price of fine 

f old fixed at $20 - 67 P er ounce and the purchasing power of 
the dollar is low. The tenor of the Alabama ores in the more 

.^ meS has been shown to av erage from about $4.00 
to $8.00 with some occasional shoots carrying higher values but 

the average recovery from the annual tonnage was considerably 

less than $4.00 according to the statistics. The difficulties of 
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recovery of the gold from ores containing arsenic or associated 
with graphite have, however, been solved and there is accord¬ 
ingly a possibility of higher yields. In order to operate with 
the narrow margin of profit which the conditions outlined above 
indicate, production should be undertaken only after develop¬ 
mental work has demonstrated a sufficient body of ore and tech¬ 
nical investigations have shown a feasible method of recovering 
the gold. 




SOUTHERN EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL 


Embodying the Diary of Jennie R. Keyes 
Montgomery, Alabama" 

By Peter A. Brannon 

(JJ'he part of this study appeared in the Summer Issue of the 

QUARTERLY. Miss Keyes’ Diary, begun in this issue, will be continued 
in subsequent numbers.—Editor.) 

DIARY 

Lake Juparana, Tuesday, Oct. 2nd, 1867. 
(Jennie R. Keyes) 

I awoke this morning and the sunshine was pouring into 
my room. I got up and dressed myself and went about my ac¬ 
customed duties. After breakfast I went down to the “library,” 
it is a shanty in which there are some swinging shelves where 
we keep our books, it is also honored with the name “Roper 
House.”' We often wash clothes there. After remaining there 
awhile, I returned to the house. George the baby, was fretful, 

I tried to amuse him, in different ways and at last he fell asleep 
in my arms. 


March 22nd, ’67— 
The homes we 
have had 
in Brazil 


To 

Jenny R. Keyes 
from her father 


Montgomery, Ala. 


(1. Linhares 

(2. Lake Juparana. 

( Province of Espiritos Santo. 

(3. Dixie Island, near Rio de Janeiro Brazil. 
(4 Pao Grande Brazil. 

(5. San Domingo May, 1869. 

Jennie Rutledge Keyes 
Pao Grande 
1869 

Jennie R. Keyes— 

The first journal was kept by Ma, 

She gave the book to me and I writing 
in it now. 


From the Portugese word “Roupa," meaning “clothes," hence they 
named the laundry, “The Roper House," or Roupa House. 
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Directly I heard some one say that a canoe was coming. I 
looked out and sure enough there was a canoe, and it was nearly 
here. I soon learned who was in it. Caps. Ben and Dalton 


Yancey." They had come from 



Linhares (a little Brazilian vil¬ 
lage not very far below here), 
having gone there a day or two 
before. They brought us let¬ 
ters and papers. I got one letter 
from Lizzie Freligh, a very dear 
friend of mine, and also a note. 
The gentlemen remained for 
some time and after dinner they 
went home. The rest of the day 
was spent without anything 
happening worthy of record, ex¬ 
cept that I walked over to where 
our new house is being made, 
and took little George with me. 
I met Ellie. She and I came 
home together. And after sup¬ 
per we all sat down around a 
bright fire which Mr. Fahy had 
made, where we chatted and 
laughed for some time. 


(PhotoZafe JESS ulTshe re- Wednesday, Oct. 3rd, 1867. 
sided in Brazil) This morning while I was 

washing dishes I was surprised 
by the arrival of a canoe and several gentlemen. Mr. Tom Gun¬ 
ter, 1 Maj. Stores," Dr. DeYampert. As they had not eaten 
breakfast we had to prepare some for them. In the meantime 
Captain Johnson and his brother came to get a letter that had 
been left here for one of them. They remained for some time. 


°Sons of William L. Yancey. 

‘Thomas Gunter, son of Col. Charles Gunter. On Mr. Gunter’s sec¬ 
ond trip, he was accompanied by his son-in-law, Capt. P. H. McEachin, 
who married Hattie, and by his children, his wife then being deceased. 
Anna married Capt. Dozier in Brazil. All of the children returned to 
Montgomery during the early 70’s and with the exception of Basil Manly, 
none ever resided there later. 

s Major George S. Storrs, C. S. Artillery, one time staff Officer, to 
General S. G. French, now (1930) residing in Texas. 
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I heard Cap. Johnson talking to Maj. Stores about getting up a 
dance at one of the Brazilian’s houses. They wanted to know 
what the young ladies thought of it. And the Cap. turning to 
me said “What do you think of it?” I replied “I am always 
ready for a dance.” Ellie said she did not know whether the 
young ladies would like it or not, it depended upon circum¬ 
stances. So I do not know that it has been decided yet (about 
the dance.) 

After a while the gentlemen all went away. I went down 
to the “Roper House” and washed some clothes. Ma has gone 
to the place where the new house is being made. I believe she 
intends to sketch the “Little Lake.” The place selected for our 
future home is very beautiful. In front of us will be the large 
and magnificent Lake Juparana, behind the loveliest little lake 
I ever saw. On one side is a stream, which will when the rainy 
season sets in, flow from the little lake to the large one. On the 
other is a hill, a large portion of it is covered with woods. We 
will be surrounded by beautys, I hope before long the house will 
be finished, so that we can move into it and begin making im¬ 
provements. Antone, one of the workmen, said that they would 
finish two rooms, for us to live in and Pa could go to Rio and 
practice Dentistry. 

In two of Lizzie’s letters” she asked me to come and stay 
some with her. So Ma says she is going to ask Pa to take me 
with him to Rio when he goes. I hope he will say yes! and Liz¬ 
zie and I can have such pleasant times together. And when I 
come back Ellie will go. Perhaps Lizzie will come up here on 
Lake Juparana to live and then we can be together often. Liz¬ 
zie is a sweet girl. I hope I shall not be disappointed in visiting 
her. 


. Thursday, Oct. 4th. 

We have had no visitors today. I wrote several letters. One 
to Kate Hutcheson, one to Charlie Jackson and I commenced 
one to Lizzie Freligh. Eula began to write but the letter did not 


"Lizzie Freligh, daughter of a late resident of Memphis who went 
down on the same vessel with the Keyes (cf,-Jennie’s Story written on 
Barque Wavelet on their return to the United States), Lizzie 
married Captain Frank Shippey of Florida and in later years resided near 

California ami ^ ln ^at state. She is now, (1930) living in Long Beach, 
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suit her and she threw it aside. The day has been very pretty 
and bright. 


Oct. 5th, 1867. 

I spent the day in washing clothes and writing letters. 

Oct. 6th, 1867. 

I am going to begin my diary again and in a different way. 

I shall write as if talking to 
Lizzie Freligh for whom I have 
named the book. 

*0h! Lizzie, look. Did you 
ever see anything more beauti¬ 
ful? Lake Juparana, so clear 
and still, and the clouds over 
head that tell of rain, brighten¬ 
ed by the sun’s mellow rays and 
the blue of the sky in some 
parts, is reflected in the waters 
below. An dthe beautiful green 
banks rest against the eastern 
sky from where the sun has not 
long since appeared. Do you not 
think it is beautiful! But come 
let us go, we have been looking 
at it long enough. I have the 
table to set, the dishes to wash 
and some letters to write after 

breakfast. . . . 

S. Miller Thomas Spencer xt 

Not Identified Now Lizzie it is evening, let 

(Photo made in Brazil 1868) me think, what have I done? 

I have finished all of my letters and washed my clothes so that 
next week I will not have it to do. I then can sew and (not) be 
worried with the thought that I still have my week’s washing to 
do. The Lake again looks beautiful, but now a cool breeze is 
blowing and the waves lash against the shore angrily. Just 
now, Dr. and Capt. Johnson came in, but they have gone to look 
for Pa, they came to see him on business, I expect. It is later, 
and the gentlemen have come back. Pa is with them—Now 
they have eaten supper and are all seated around the glowing 
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fire, out of doors. We have these fires built every night and sit 
around them until we wish to retire. 


Oct. 4th, 1867. 

This morning my week to cook began, no, Mr. Spencer"’ al¬ 
ways cooks breakfast on Sundays. ... Not long after break¬ 
fast this morning Capt. Yancey and old Mr. Davis came. They 
were going to Linhares and stopped on their way. Lizzie, I 
went to the “Farnah Casa” today and took the baby, Alice and 
Reb 1 ' with me. Josephine and Sophie, who are daughters of 
Seraphim, the “ gentleman” to whom the “Casa” belongs, and 
made a good many rag-dolls. I thought that they would be the 
very things which would please the little children, and sent 
Alice home to get some Dumps. Eula, Alice, Linnie, Julia, Wil¬ 
lie and Charlie all bought some of the dolls and were highly de¬ 
lighted with them. I took one to keep as a curiosity. I did not 
feel very much like playing with it. After dinner I took my 
writing desk and lay down on my bed and commenced looking 
over some of my old letters and notes. I read several of them 
which I had received while in Montgomery. And they “stirred 
the fountains of the great deep.” Oh, those old treasures, how 
I love to keep them! “They waft my spirit back—to where?” 
to scenes of long ago—But this is foolish—After a while Ellie 
came and began to read to me in a book called “Dream Life.” 
Do you remember it Lizzie? We used to read it while on the 

S. S. Marmion—It is late now and I have got supper to cook, or 
at least coffee to make. 

Maj. Stores came this evening. 


Monday, Oct. 8th, 1867. 

I got up this morning and cooked breakfast. I went down 
to the Farina House. I came back and Ma and I cooked dinner 
I commenced sewing. I had tried to begin it for some time. 


born' ji°v m 26 ^847^ ?° n ° f ^orge and Sarah Ellen Ingram Spencer. 
Yel?ow Fever H ’ ? L T?°°!' E T n S land - His parents died in 1855 of 
«w, tv. *. Ver ‘ ^r e r ? turned to United States in 1871 and located with 

y-"7‘ ■. K_7tu°ky. He and Captain and dSIS 
he mS £, A d j at I 4, , Andrews Bay, Florida. Soon thereafter, 
year™Tn Tex^s 187^ m tn n 1«»n Parl u y ^ Mariana - Florida. He lived five 
and resided »“eW until hisTekth ,™ m9 “ * F >»- 
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When night came I made coffee. After supper, it being a lovely 
moonlight night, Alice and I went down on the beach and after 
walking about a while, we sat down on the white sand where we 
talked for some time. 



Thomas Spencer Sam Kerr 
(Photo made in Brazil, about 
1868) 


Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1867. 

I arose this morning before 
the sun and while I was cook¬ 
ing breakfast, Capt. Ben. Yan¬ 
cey, old Mr. Davis and Mr. Carr, 
who were returning from Lin- 
hares stopped, and breakfasted 
with us. 

After breakfast the Lake was 
too rough for them to go any 
further on their way, so they re¬ 
mained with us for a while and 
then went on. I sewed some to¬ 
day. Ellie 12 has had a dreadful 
sick headache, caused by her go¬ 
ing too long without her coffee. 
She took a walk over to Lake 
Jenella before eating. Perhaps 
that helped to make her head 
ache. Lizzie, Capt. Johnson came 
thi sevening. He had been to 
Linhares. He and Pa went over 
to the new house. Mother’s plan 
has been made about it. The 


Comaraders said that they did not have enough men to lift the 
heavy lumber or any oxen, so they will make two rooms on each 
side of a hall and we will have two more added after a while. 
They told us of the change yesterday. 


Wednesday, Oct. 10th, 1867. 

Lizzie, Dr. Dunn' : ‘ came this morning while I was cooking. 
He ate breakfast with us and remained for some time, after¬ 
wards dinner. I began to sew and grew so sleepy that I laid 
down on the bed and took a nice nap. I went over to the new 

,2 Ellen (Ellie) Keyes, married James Hunter. 

,! Dr. Dunn, (not to be confused with the Reverend Mr. Ballard S. 
Dunn.) 
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house and commenced burning stumps. Ellie went with me. 
She set fire to one. We are burning stumps so as to clear a 
place for our front yard. It has been dark and raining a great 
part of the day. 


Thursday, Oct. 11th. 

After breakfast this morning, I went down to the “Roper 
House” to wash clothes. Ma, Eula" and Linnie’ 6 went too. 
Ellie cooked dinner in my place. After dinner was over, I went 
down again and washed more. While there Dr. and Capt. John¬ 
son came to bring some newspapers for us to read, to grind 
their axes, and to get some Farina. They remained a while. 
Their visit was quite pleasant. 

Lizzie, what do you think Pa has at last done? He has 
bought this whole place from Seraphim. Has been wanting to 
do so for a long time. Ellie and I went over to the new house 
and grounds. I wandered about the groves at the back of the 
house and along the shores of the Little Lake Jenella for some 
time. I at last came back to where Ellie was attending to her 
flowers which she was preserving to plant in our front yard. 

She found a tree of white buds and blossoms, they had a 
very sweet odor, looked just like the orange flowers. Maj. 
Stores came today and he and Pa together went to Linhares. 
The Maj. intends to go to Rio, we expect Pa back before long. 


Friday, Oct. 12th. 

Dr. Dunn came this morning, just after breakfast—He said 
he came to help the Comarders about a certain part of the house, 
which would require a good many men. It has been put off un¬ 
til tomorrow. So the Dr. went home. I have washed more to¬ 
day, stitched on the Machine, did not sew much with my fingers. 


Saturday, Oct. 13th, 1867. 

Pa came back very early this morning, about four o'clock. 
Dr. Dunn was going over to Dr. and Capt. Johnson’s to help 
daub their house—he stopped and ate breakfast with us, and 
then went on. Linnie and I went to the Little Lake. I went in 
bathing, Linnie fished. I hope, Lizzie, we can enjoy these baths 


. “Eula Hentz Keyes, married Dr. John William Coachman, 
buried at Rio, Their descendants reside there now. 

15 Linnie Keyes, Mrs. L. M. Pickens. 


Both are 
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together before very long. Would it not be pleasant? Dr. and 
Capt. Johnson sent for nearly all the American gentlemen to 
come and help them daub their house. I wonder if Pa will send 
for the gentlemen when the daubing time comes for our house. 

This evening Alice was holding 
the baby, Julia held out her 
arms to him, but did not take 
him. He fell to the floor and 
hurt his head. The fall caused 
him to be sick. I took him down 
to the beach and showed him 
the ducks floating on the water. 
He soon got quiet and I brought 
him to the house, seems as well 
now as ever. Good-night, Liz¬ 
zie, “I must away.” 


Sunday, Oct. 14th, 1867. 
This morning, Lizzie,—Capt. 
Johnson, Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Dunn came. Dr. Dunn was re¬ 
turning from the Johnson’s 
where he had remained all 
night, he went home—The oth¬ 
ers staid until after dinner. 
Ellie and I took a walk along 
the beach where we had never 


Duncan MacIntyre 
(Photo made in Rio de Janeiro) 


been before. It was close to the woods, a very quiet place. 
Ellie said that she expected that our’s were the first 
American feet that had ever trod that ground. We found much 
beauty,—“wasting its sweetness on the desert air”—Our place 
was lovely—There were a good many trees together, forming 
an arch over head—underneath was a carpet of brown leaves, 


two of the trees had flowers on them and that added much to 
its “native loveliness”—Oh! Lizzie, you do not know how cool 
and delightful it did look in that leafy arbor. Ellie said, and I 
did too, that it would be such a nice place for a “picnic” or “fish- 
fry” Christmas, and then perhaps you will be here. Would it 
not be pleasant? While we were there, Mr. Spencer brought 
Willie, Charlie and Reb in a canoe. The children got out and 
played a while, gathered some flowers and then Mr. Spencer 
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rowed them home. Ellie and I walked back. We had to scram¬ 
ble through bushes that were so near the water, we had to get 
our feet wet—I wanted Ma to go over in the canoe. Mr. Spen¬ 
cer was busy and could not take her. 

Ma, Eula, Linnie, Willie, Julia and I sat down on the beach 
not far from the house. Pa came directly, so we remained there 
for some time. After a while Pa and Ma went to the new house, 
then Eula and Linnie followed not very long after and I came to 
the house. Alice had a chill today, it makes the third one—she 
has been having them for two or three days. 

Oct. 15th, 1867. 

Ma has been so lame today that she did not get up until 
sometime after breakfast. I went down to the “Roper House” 
and washed some clothes. After dinner, rather late in the even¬ 
ing, I walked over to where Pa, Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fahy were 
burning brush. Eula was there fishing—She went with me to 
the arbor. We went farther than Ellie and I did yesterday, 
found some wild fruit and flowers. I carried a book with me 
and read a while. 


Tuesday, Oct'. 23rd, 1867. 

It has been a week since I have written any in my diary— 
Lizzie—Julia, Willie and Mr. Fahy have had chills. Capt. and 
Dr. Johnson, Capts. B. and D. Yancey, Dr. Dunn, Maj. Stores, 
Hunter Miller, have all been here. We had a visit of twenty- 
one Brazilians which was very disagreeable to us indeed.—Din¬ 
ner was on the table and without being invited, they helped 
themselves to what they wanted. Went just where they pleased 
and did what they pleased. Ellie is making some ginger pre¬ 
serves. I made some which were very nice. 


Thursday, Oct. 25th, 1867. 

Yesterday Mr. Spencer went over to Miller’s to help daub 
his house. Miss Anna came back with Mr. Spencer, and she is 
with us now. She had a very hard chill today. Capt. Johnson 
came this evening. I went down to the Roper House this morn¬ 
ing and washed some clothes. The Capt. remained to supper 
and left about ten o’clock. 
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Friday, Oct 26th. 

Pa went over to the Little Lake this morning and shot two 
wild ducks, one was killed and the other was wounded. He says 
he is going to keep this wounded one and tame it. 

Miss Anna Miller went home and Ellie went with her. She 
intends to remain about a week. Capt. Johnson came again. It 
has been very warm and oppressive today. This evening it rain¬ 
ed but it will rain again before long, I think. 

Mr. Yancey told me last Sunday night that Mr. Gunter had 
written to your mother, (or was going to write) to come to Lin- 
hares and keep a boarding house. Oh! Lizzie, wouldn’t that be 
nice? I could go and stay with you in Linhares and you come 
up on the Lake and stay with me. You do not know how much 

I want to see you. Please come. 

Mr. Spencer and Capt. Johnson came back from Senyor 
Carlos’es where they had been to buy provisions, and turkeys 
and ducks and such things. 


Saturday, Oct. 27th. 

This morning Capt. Johnson and Capt. Yancey stopped on 
their way to Linhares. It is about the time for the schooner 
Japarana to come from Rio. Capt. Yancey asked me if I wanted 
him to bring me a letter. I told him yes that he must be sure 
to bring me one from you, Lizzie. Oh! I hope he will. I want 
it to be one telling me that you are in Linhares. I would be so 
delighted. 


Sunday, 28th. 

This morning Hunter Miller, Ellie and Teresa, Hayne, Mrs. 
Carlos and family came and spent the day. Dr. Johnson came 
later. In the evening he and I amused ourselves by trying to 
work out some enigmas. Hunter, Ellie, Teresa and Hayne re¬ 
mained all night. Dr. Johnson went home after supper. 

Monday, 29th. 

Mr. Spencer went again to Senyor Carloses and brought 
back two pigs, a turkey and some Fajans, also some banana 
trees to plant. I see a canoe coming—It is Capt. Johnson’s and 
Capt. Yancey’s returning from Linhares. I do so hope I will 
get a letter from you, Lizzie. It is late now and the gentlemen 
have come. I have one letter and your photograph. I am so 
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much obliged to you. It is so pretty and sweet. Oh! how I do 
long to be with you again. Capt. Johnson gave me a bunch of 
bananas. The gentlemen remained until after supper. Alice 
had a chill. 


Tuesday, Oct. 30th. 

Today I wrote part of a letter to you, Lizzie, sewed some. 

Wednesday, Oct. 31st. 

This morning I wrote a letter to you. We received a good 
many young trees to plant. They came from Rio. Ellie has 
come back. She and Miss Anna Miller went to see Miss Sallie 
Cogburn, Mrs. Davis and her daughter Mrs. Foster. Ellie can 
talk of nothing else now but Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Cogburn’s 
homes—She wants to make a front porch to our little mud 
house, because Mrs. Davis has got one which Ellie likes so much. 
And she says “I do love a house made like Mrs. Cogburn’s.” I 
have sewed some today. Ellie brought me a note from Mrs. 
Foster. 

Thursday Nov. 1st. 

It has rained today. I have sewed some. .Pa says that he 
does not know that he can take me to Rio with him when he 
goes, Lizzie, but I hope you can come up here, to Lake Juparana 
to see me. Would not that be pleasant? Alice had a chill. 

Friday, Nov. 2nd, 1867. 

It has been dark and rainy today. Rained all last night. I 
sewed today. Pa is Ashing, so is Julia. Alice, Charlie, Linnie, 
Willie and George are down on the beach playing. Eula is cook¬ 
ing. Mr. Spencer is cutting wood. Ma is sitting by me in the 
front of the house. Ellie has been sleep all of the evening. Is 
awake now. Mr. Fahy has just made the Are put of doors, and 
has taken a seat by it. Looks quite comfortable. Reb has gone 
to sleep sitting in a chair under the shelter at the back of the 
house. 


Saturday, Nov. 3rd. 

Old Mr. Davis came this morning to get a grape vine of 
Mrs. Foster’s which had been left here. I wrote an answer to 
the note I received the other day and sent it by Mr. Davis. I 
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went down to the “Roper House” and washed some clothes. 

Sunday, Nov. 4th. 

This morning Dr. Dunn came. He and Pa took a walk and 
found some fruit that was very good. As soon as the children 
found out where the tree was, they ran down to it. Eula climb¬ 
ed the tree and threw down the fruit. She afterwards got a 
pole and knocked them down. Josephine brought us a plate full, 
they were delicious. This evening I walked over to the new 
house, where Eula and Linnie were, Eula was reading to Linnie. 
I took the book and read myself until late. 


Monday, Nov. 5th. 

This morning Mr. Fahy and Mr. Spencer took down the 
“Roper House.” The Lake had risen and the water came into 
the house so we could not use it as it was. 

This morning Pa and Mr. Spencer shot some parots, three 
were killed and one wounded. The wounded one Pa is going 
to tame, fixed a cage for it. Yesterday was the anniversary of 
Pa’s and Ma’s wedding day, they have been married just twenty- 
one years. I took a good many of the parot’s feathers, intend 
to keep them to make a dusting brush or fan, or something pret¬ 
ty for Christmas. 


Tuesday, Nov. 6th, 1867. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 

Today Dr. Johnson came. Washed some clothes. In the 
evening I walked over to the new house, and then to Lake Jan- 
ella. Reb was with me. Pa and Eula, Linnie and Willie, Julia 
and George were at the Lake. After a while it began to rain 
and we hurried to the house. I did not write any in my Journal 
today, Nov. 8th. 

It has rained today, rained last night too. I heard, Lizzie, 
that perhaps you would come up to Lake Juparana and live. Oh! 
would it not be delightful! I dreamed last night that you Had 
come. I studied some today. 


Friday, Nov. 9th. 

It has rained today. Capt. Johnson stopped on his way to 
Linhares, and took some letters to mail for us. 
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Saturday, Nov. 10th. 

This morning I went down and washed some clothes. It 
did not rain today. Capt. D. Yancey stopped on his way to Lin- 
hares. 


Sunday, Nov. 11th. 

This morning Dr. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Miller and Hil¬ 
liard came. The Millers returned home about four o’clock. Dr. 
Johnson remained all day. In the evening Ellie, Dr. J. Reb. and 
I went over to the new house and to the little Lake. When we 
returned, it was late. Capt. Johnson had come from Linhares. 
He gave me some Bananas. After supper, Ellie, Capt. J. Eula, 
Linnie and several others went down on the beach and remained 
for some time. It was a lovely moonlight night. 

Monday, Nov. 12th. 

It has been raining all day long nearly. I have sewed to¬ 
day. Julia and Charlie have had chills for two or three days. 

Tuesday, Nov. 13th. 

This morning Capt. Johnson came, in the evening Capt. 
Dalton Yancey came, they both left at the same time. 

Tonight Pa took me across the Lake Janella. I enjoyed it 
so much. When on the other side, we look back, it does not 
seem like the same place. The trees on all sides are reflected in 
the water. The moon was not shining brightly for it was under 
the clouds. I was sorry of this for it might have looked much 
lovelier, as it was, it was beautiful. The surface of the Lake 
was slightly ruffled. The drowsy hum of insects stole upon the 
dewy air, and the oars made sweet music in the water. An oc¬ 
casional note from a night bird or a meer from some wild beast, 
these were all the sounds that breathed upon the stillness of the 
night. 

« 

Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 

I sewed some this morning and I wrote two letters today. 

One to you, Lizzie, and one to Mr. Coachman. 10 


'“Dr. John William Coachman, a dentist who went down from Mont¬ 
gomery with the Keyes. Married Eula Keyes after the return of the 
Keyes family to the United States. Dr. Coachman enjoyed the distinction 
of having been appointed Dentist to the Emperor’s family. He is buried 
at Rio. 
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This evening, went over to the new house, and to the little 
Lake. I looked for some flowers to send to you. Pa took Linnie 
and I out in the canoe, we fished. I took my first lesson in pad¬ 
dling and guiding a canoe. Dr. Dunn came today. 

Thursday, Nov. 15th. 

Today I went down and washed some clothes. Sewed some. 
In the evening went over to the Little Lake to see the “Roper 
House,” which has been put up over at the Lake. Pa lost his 
wild duck today. 


Friday, Nov. 16th, 1867. 

I spent the greater part of the day in sewing. The other 
day when Mr. Yancey came, he told us that the Brazilians of 
Linhares had invited the Americans to go down Christmas and 
join in some amusements that they are going to have. I hope 
that we will go. I think that I would enjoy it. Went over to 
the new house and to the little Lake this evening. 

Saturday, Nov. 17th. 

Today I sewed some. Went down to the little Lake and Pa 
took Linnie and I over to the “Spring Branch.” * Miss Annie 
Miller came this evening. 

^Describe a visit to Mrs. Miller. 


Sunday, Nov. 18th. 

This morning Dr. and Capt. Johnson and Capt. Yancey 
came. Capt. Johnson is going to Rio and I sent two letters by 
him. The other gentlemen are coming back. They went over 
to Senyor Carlos’. The day is dark and rainy. 

* Visit to Dr. Johnson. Letter here* 


Dec. Jan. 

Sunday, Feb. 9th, 1868. 

Well, it has been some time since I have written any in my 
diary, Lizzie. Let me see, how many months? Nearly three. 
And what do you think I have been doing all that time? Not 
exactly the same daily routine of cooking, washing, &c., for 
Christmas, Capt. Yancey, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Spencer, Ellie, Eula 
and myself went over to the Miller’s and spent the day and night. 
The reason we did not come home in the evening, was because 
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it was raining. I think and the Lake was rough. The next day 
was my birthday. I was fifteen. None of the ladies went down 
to Linhares.— (Oh! Lizzie, how our views of life change, at this, 
our time of life. But yesterday I was a child, satisfied with 
childish things, and now I feel that another stage of the journey 
has been accomplished and higher and steamer things are neces¬ 
sary for me the beginning of the end has been reached, etc.) Dr. 
Johnson wrote this. Why do you think he did it? He did not 
intend it for himself of course. But he wrote it as if it were me 
writing to you. It is somewhat what I felt Christmas. But do 
not ask me why. 

I was going to say that none of the ladies went down to 
Linhares to the “frolics." Some of the gentlemen went. Not 
long after Christmas, the ladies and gentlemen of the Lake were 
invited to Linhares. The Americans had a Tournament and 
several dances. A Brazilian gentleman crowned me queen. 
(You see some Brazilians rode). Miss Annie 17 Gunter was the 
first maid of honor. Ellie the 2nd and Miss Anna Miller the 
3rd. We all had a pleasant time and came home quite tired. 
We are expecting to have a dancing party before—Well I do 
not know when. At Capt. Johnson’s. 

Mr. Fahy has been sick for a long time and yesterday he 
died. His body was taken down to Linhares last night. 

Pa has gone to Rio. He left in January. Dr. Johnson is 
kind indeed, to us. And is ever ready to help us when we call 
upon him. The Lake would be rather a dull place for some of 
us if it was not for Dr. and Capt. Johnson. They come often to 
see us. The Dr. is here today with Capt. Yancey. We are ex¬ 
pecting Capt. J. back from Linhares this evening with Capt. 
Dozier. Capt. J. came and Mr. Spencer. Capt. Dozier did not. 
Oh! Lizzie, I am so happy this evening. Let me tell you. Some 
months ago I got in the habit of eating mandioca roots raw. At 
the same time I had a pretty extensive general appetite. These 
indulgences caused me to grow and wax fat so fast that I feared 
my beauty would be completely swallowed up in Dimples. Oh! 
Lizzie could you but know the agony that feared caused me! 
How it made me shrink from the thought that my life is but 
just begun and I have a long life before me through which I 
must walk without meeting one admiring glance. But joy joy, 


. hj A? na daughter of Charles Gunter, married Captain Dozier 

of Madison, Florida, while residing in Brazil. 
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Lizzie! I have just consulted my friends, among them a physi¬ 
cian and they are unanimously of the opinion I have stopped 
fattening. 

Did you ever in all your life see such a gentleman as Dr. 
Johnson is? He has tried to tease me about my growing so fat 
and just see what he has written! You do not know the Dr. 
very well, do you? If you ever do become well acquainted with 
him, I advise you not to get fat or eat mandioca roots. He is a 
very nice gentleman though, and one of the best friends we 
have. 

Monday, Feb. 9th, 1868. 

Capt. Johnson came today. I have sewed a very little. 
Went down and washed some clothes. 

Lizzie, when you read my journal, please excuse all mis¬ 
takes. I sometimes write without taking much pains, some¬ 
times at dusk, etc. 


Tuesday, Feb. 10th. 

Today I have sewed some, went in bathing. We have had 
no visitors. Dear Lizzie, You do not know how much I long for 
you sometimes. I am up here on the Lake without companions 
my own age. And instead of being in a City going to parties, 
Operas, &c., I cook, wash, iron, scour, scrub until I am so sun¬ 
burned and my hands are—not as tough as leather either. Yet 
I have time to read, write, sew or study and have had some 
happy hours since I moved up here. Sometimes I feel unhappy. 
But then we have been blessed indeed. I wish so much we could 
move over to the new house, for we are tired of this mud hut. 
(Please excuse this bad writing.) It may be better for me that 
I am living on the Lake, instead of a city. And it is wrong for 
me to talk as I have done. Instead of thanking my Heavenly 
Father for his kindness to me, is it not? Good night, Lizzie. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11th, 1868. 

Capt. Dalton Yancey and Sam Kerr came today. I have 
sewed some. This evening I went over to the new house, Ma 
and I together. I was told that today is the 12th perhaps it is. 

March, 1868. 

The reason, Lizzie, that I have missed writing so many 
days is that I have been very sick. Dr. Johnson thought that I 
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would die, I believe, but Miss Anna Miller, Ma, Ellie and Dr. 
Johnson nursed me so tenderly and kindly that I am nearly 
well. Am up but have not yet recovered my strength. Yester¬ 
day we moved out of that tiresome little mud hut into the two 
rooms of our new house that we finished. The house is not a 
pretty one but then we have more room than we had before. 
The walls are the roughest that I have ever seen, I believe, be¬ 
cause they have been newly daubed, but we have the pleasant 
thought of knowing that the house is clean. 

We hope to have walls smoothed and whitewashed. An- 
tone has not made the windows and doors yet, and we have to 
hang mats and blankets and table cloths up for substitutes. 

Capt. Johnson says he is going to come over and take Ellie 
and I (I do not know whether he said Eula or not) to his house. 
He says since he has had some land cleared, he has a beautiful 
view and wants us to see it. Dr. Johnson has gone to Linhares. 

Friday, March. 

Day before yesterday Capt. Johnson came and took Eula 
and I over to his home to see the beautiful view he told us of. 
Ellie said she did not want to go. The Capt. treated us with 
eggnog. We came home by moonlight. 

This morning Mr. Miller and Hayne came. Yesterday 
some Brazilians came and daubed Mr. Spencer’s house. Alice 
has been quite sick, is better but is still very unwell. Everybody 
nearly in Linhares and on the Lake has been sick. I have not 
heard of many of the natives on the Lake being sick. 

And yet more than three fifths of the bodies in Linhares 
and on the Lake are natives. 


Saturday. 

Dr. Johnson came back from Linhares this evening. 

Sunday. 

Dr. and Capt. Johnson came this morning. The Capt. went 
over to Mr. Miller’s, wanted me to go with him, but it being 
Sunday, Ma did not want me to go. Hayne and Ling have come 
for Dr. Johnson to go to see Sam Kerr who is sick at Mr. Mil¬ 
ler’s. I do not think it necessary to write the other name of the 
aforesaid Sam. Sam being a name so uncommon that you will 
infallibly know whom I mean. 
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Do you not wish Dr. Johnson would quit talking to you? 
Lizzie, I have something to tell you. 


April 13th, 1868. 

We are so tired of the Lake. We want to go to Rio so much, 
or else Boto Foga. 


April 26th. 

Dear Lizzie, I am so glad. We all think that we will go to 
Rio, get a place on an island in the Bay of Rio and remain there 
about two years then return to the Lake to live. 

May 14th, 1868. 

I am so glad that we are going to Rio. Will we not have 
delightful times? 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller, Miss Anna, Teresa, Ellie, Hilliard, 
Hayne, Ling came this morning. 

Dr. J. Capt. Johnson left on 25th Apr. 

May 7th—George was sick, had spasms. 

(Several pages of poetry.) 


Thursday, August 13th, 1868. 

It has been a long time since I have written in my Journal. 
I have taken the journey I expected and am living on Dixie Is¬ 
land in the Bay of Rio. Ellie and I remained in the city with 
Lizzie Freligh, two or three weeks after our arrival in Rio. 
Spent a very pleasant time. 

Eula, Linnie and I study every day. I teach Alice, Julia 
and Willie. 

Our home is very pretty indeed. The scenery we have is 
perfectly beautiful. 

Dr. Johnson and Duncan McIntyre 14 came out Tuesday 
evening, spent the day Wednesday, left the next morning. 

Dr. has told me a hundred times that he loves me. He said 
so very often on the Lake. 


’"Duncan McIntyre, one of the Montgomery party who originally set¬ 
tled with Mr. Gunter at Linhares. He returned to Montgomery in the 
early 70’s. The family were formerly extensive planters in the eastern 
part of Montgomery County and had intended a life of a similar character 
in Brazil. Daniel, his brother, and he were sugar planters in Brazil ope¬ 
rating extensive machinery. There are descendants in Montgomery to¬ 
day. They amassed some means while there. 
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Although I have told him he is no more to me than a friend, 
he persists in loving me. He asked me while here, if I thought 
it possible to love him. I had felt so during the day, and told 
him yes. He said that he left this time more satisfied than he 
had ever been before. Capt. Johnson and Mr. Buford also told 
me that they were deeply in—Why do they care so much for 
me? I am not educated. I am not beautiful. Some say that I 
am pure innocent and good, so artless and different from other 
ladies they have seen. I may seem good in comparison with 
some others. I know I do not try hard enough to do right. But 
Oh! God knows it is my wish. Since I came to Rio, I have be¬ 
come acquainted with a good many people. Dr. Barnaby who 
gave me drawing lessons for a while. Capt. Shippey, Mr. Bu¬ 
ford, Maj. Braxton, Mr. Pinkney, Mr. Kneece, Mr. Boyle, and 
I don’t know how many others.” 


Friday, August 14th, 1868. 

Today I feel so contented, my home is so lovely. I have such 
indulgent, loving, kind, dear parents, so many little brothers 
and sisters to pet and care for. The sun shines brightly and 
the little birds sing me such sweet songs. Nature seems to re¬ 
joice in the glorious light of day. And some of the trees seem 
to be smiling, a holy smile, as the soft cooling breezes bend their 
branches to and fro, I have such a feeling of happiness within. 
And yet sometimes, I almost wish to die and get out of this 
world, when I look far into the future and there seems so much 
for me to do, so much suffering and sorrows I may have to bear. 
Why then do I feel so happy today? 

There comes a little boat in full sail. I wonder what the 
person who is taking such a pleasant ride is thinking about, 
perhaps he feels as happy as I do, but again he may be very 
miserable. .Today I took Alice, Julia, Willie out under a tree 
and heard their lessons, studied my own. Climbed a tree which 
is something I had not done i-n a very long time. 


Saturday, August 15th, 1868. 

I do not feel as I did yesterday. The birds sing as sweetly 
but the sunshine does not seem so bright, even the shadows on 
the ground do not look the same. I feel almost indifferent. 


,l, Mr. Buford of Mississippi; 
artist who later conducted a saw 


Mr. Kneese of Texas; Mr. Pinkney, 
mill in the Province of Sao Paulo. 


an 
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Wednesday, 19th, 1868. 

Saturday evening Mr. Slaughter" and Capt. Johnson came 
with Pa. Sunday Capt. Dozier and Mr. Judkins came. Mr. 
Judkins 21 left in the evening. Monday Dr. Johnson 22 arrived. 
He says he is going away to stay a year, wants to know if I love 
him, I told him that I had thought I did once while he was here. 

No—I don’t love any one and wonder if I ever will. 

Yesterday the Dr. taught me Arithmetic. 

Thursday, August 20th, 1868. 

I dreamed last night I was back in Montgomery, that I was 
with my dear friend Kate Waller, looking at my old home. The 
sight of all the familiar things around me so overpowered me 
that I put my head in Kate’s lap and wept. I have not heard 
from this friend since I came to Brazil. I have written once to 
her, but have received no answer, think I will write again. Last 
night it rained. The first we have had in some time. 

Friday, Aug. 21st, 1868. 

Yesterday I wrote a letter to Kate Waller and studied my 
lessons. Taught Alice and Julia. 


Tuesday, Aug. 25th, 1868. 

Capt. Johnson came out with Pa. Saturday evening. We 
received letters from some of our friends in the States, Sunday 
I wrote to Nellie Keyes. Mr. Coachman came. Eula, Capt. 
Johnson, Mr. C. and I went to walk. Monday I sewed all day— 
today I expect to sew and study too. 


""Mr. Phil Slaughter, editor of a newspaper, was teaching in Rio in 
1869. 

■'Mr. John C. Judkins was born May 27, 1809, in Surrey County, Vir¬ 
ginia. He came to Alabama in 1821 and settled on the Tallapoosa River. 
Later, he resided on Line Creek in Macon County and represented that 
county in the Legislature of 1866, resigning to go to Brazil. He was ac¬ 
companied there by James Porter and John Shackelford, the latter of the 
Pintlala Creek family but then residing near LaPlace in Macon County. 
The stay of Mr. Shackelford in Brazil is not established. Colonel Porter 
returned to Montgomery in February, 1869. Mr. Judkins returned in 
1871 and died shortly thereafter. He is buried on the old plantation, nine 
miles from Montgomery, north. 

22 Dr. Sam Johnston and Captain James Johnston were brothers from 
Louisville, Kentucky. They were former Confederate soldiers. They ope¬ 
rated a large plantation in Brazil with modern machinery and employed 
only American assistants. The records show them back in the United 
States in 1871, at Louisville, and subsequently (1873) in Florida. 
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Wednesday, Aug. 26th, 1868. 

It is quite late in the day and I have not commenced to 
study yet I have been doing what I ought not to have done— 
reading a novel. Ma does not want me to do such things. I 
ought to be studying. This evening Duncan McIntyre came, 
brought me a note from Lizzie and her photograph. 

Friday, Aug. 28th, 1868. 

Yesterday morning Eula and I made an arbor amongst the 
trees. In the evening Pa and Capt. Johnson came. Pa is going 
to look at a place. I hope he will buy it. The Capt. moved out 
to his new home or rather is going to move today. Capt. John¬ 
son is going to make me a present of a horse, saddle and bridle 

and he says he will teach me to ride when I go out to our new 
home. 


Tuesday, Sept. 1st, 1868. 

Saturday Dr. Johnson and Lizzie, Mr. R. Freligh came. 
The Dr. and Mr. Freligh left Monday. Lizzie is with me now. 
Yesterday we studied, today we intend to do the same. 

Eula, Ellie, Lizzie and I have made a plan to have our pho¬ 
tographs taken. Before very long I hope. Lizzie is such a 
sweet girl. I am selfish I know, Eula has no companion, and 
likes to stay with mine and I want her with me by herself a good 
deal of the time. I ought to try harder to think of the pleasures 
of others. But I like to have Lizzie alone with me, she is such 
a dear sweet girl. She says she loves me more than anyone else. 

Thursday, Sept. 3rd, 1868. 

Capt. Johnson and Pa came Tuesday evening, brought some 
oranges. It has been raining today. 

Friday, Sept. 4th, 1868. 

Last night Dr. Johnson and Mr. Coachman came. Lizzie, 

Eula and I made some ground pea candy. The gentlemen left 
early this morning. 


Sunday, Sept. 7th, 1868. 

Mr .Coachman came out yesterday. Pa has gone to look at 
another place, near Capt. Johnson’s. Today a young Brazilian 
came, his name is Chambelen. 
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Tomorrow Eula, Ellen and I expect to go out to Bango with 
Mr. Coachman, Dr. Johnson. I do hope I enjoy myself. 

Thursday, 18th, 1868. 

Ellie, Eula, myself and Capt. Johnson, Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Coachman went out to Fazenda Bango, we went horse back rid¬ 
ing, took walks, visited the sugar and cashasa mill, &c. 

Capt. and Dr. Johnson, Dr. Coachman and Ma gave Ellie 
some very handsome presents on her birthday, the 8th. Dr. J. 
and Dr. C. came out last night. Dr. J. told us goodbye. He is 
going to some place (I don’t know the name of it) to practice 
his profession, he wants me to write to him. 


Sept. 23rd, 1868. 

Last Sunday Duncan McIntyre came and Eula and Ellie 
went home with him. Last night Mrs. McIntyre came and the 
Maj. brought me a note from Lizzie. When Eula and Ellie come 
back, Lizzie and I are going, perhaps Capt. Dozier will go with 
us. I hope we will enjoy ourselves. Capt. Johnson has prom¬ 
ised me a photograph album. I do hope Pa will succeed in get¬ 
ting the place next to Capt. J’s. I wrote a letter to Kate Hutch¬ 
eson yesterday. 


Wednesday, Oct. 7th, 1868. 

Ellie and Eula came back Monday. They were delighted 
with their visit. I made a mistake, they came Monday before 
last. I have not been studying very much lately, have read the 
“Prince of the house of David.” It is very interesting. I have 
two letters ready to send to the States. One to Kate Hutcheson, 
the other to May Scott. Dr. Burney 23 is going back soon, and I 
expect I will send my letters by him. 

I hope Pa will succeed in getting a new home before long. 
Sunday Dr. Burney and Maj. Newman came. In the evening 
Dr. Coachman came. 


Friday, Oct. 9th, 1868. 

Yesterday Pa came out and brought Mr. Spencer. The 


23 Dr. James Berney, born in Charleston, S. C., September 15, 1812, 
resided in Montgomery. He spent a short time in Brazil. He married a 
daughter of Judge Reuben Saffold at “Belvoir” in Dallas County. He died 
in Montgomery July 9, 1880. 
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schooner from the Doce came the day before, I think. Mr. S. 
brought two letters for me. One from Miss Anna Gunter and 
the other from Miss Anna Miller. The latter sent me a present 
of a pair of mats to set my candle sticks on . They are very 
pretty. 

Today Ellie, Eula and I went to Mrs. Newman’s. Miss Mol- 
lie Newman went with us to visit Mrs. Lane, and her Sister: the 
ladies were not at home, we remained for a while, rested, and 
then came back. The walk was quite pleasant. After staying 
some time at Mrs. Newman’s we came home. I forgot to say 
that Dr. Berney walked with us to Mrs. Lane’s. Eula and I went 
to see Miss Newman yesterday. 

Oh! what a pity.—The last page does not look neat. The 
black ink is poor, and I cannot write very well in a book with¬ 
out taking so much pains. 


Saturday, Oct. 17th, 1868. 

Last Saturday Lizzie, Miss Mary Porter, John McIntyre 
and Mr. Coachman came over to the wharf and called for Lin- 
nie and I. We went over and went with them to Mrs. McIn¬ 
tyre s. Capt. Johnson and Pa came the same evening. The 
Capt. gave me a most beautiful photograph album. I had a 
very pleasant time at Mrs. McIntyre’s. We rode horseback, 
went riding in a cart one evening. Played a great many games, 
and came home very much pleased with our visit. 

Miss Mary Porter seems to be a very nice young lady, or 
girl rather, she is seventeen. Eula says she thinks she will like 
her very much from what I have told her of her, she says she 
believes she loves her already. 

(Paper pasted over part of the page.) 

It is very pleasant to know that I am preferred by some, 
above all others, but I feel sometimes that it is very wrong for 
me to like to have people care so much for me and I not like 
them any more than friends. I have struggled against this feel¬ 
ing and have felt that I did not want it so. It is very flattering 
to my vanity. 

Miss Mollie Newman has been staying two or three days at 

Dixie. She came while Linnie and I were gone, left this morn¬ 
ing. 
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Monday, Oct. 19, 1868. 

Yesterday morning a little stranger came into the world, a 
girl—the little children are delighted with it. Charlie asked Eula 
if an old woman, who was here, did not bring Mrs. Pane her 
baby. Eula said yes—Charlie said “if I had as sweet a little 
baby, I would not give it away.” 

Yesterday evening Eula and I took a walk, we went to the 
other end of the island, found a water mellon, sat down on the 
beach and ate it, but it was very small. This morning I took a 
little white chicken to pet, but I may soon get tired of it and 
give it back to its mother. 

Eula and I have taken Mrs. Pane’s place two weeks. Eula 
will cook and I will wash dishes, and attend to the dining room; 
the next two weeks Eula will take my place and I will take hers. 
Ma says she will give us the money she has been giving Mrs. 
Pane. Ellie will teach the little children and Ma will pay her— 
We expect Pa home this evening. 


Friday, Oct. 23rd, 1868. 

Tuesday evening Pa came, he brought a very pretty little 
writing desk that Capt. Johnson had sent Eula. Yesterday even¬ 
ing Ellie, Eula and I went in bathing. Miss Mollie Newman 
wrote a note to Ellie saying Miss Lottie Lane and Mrs. Lane 
wanted us to go to their house on Tuesday next. They would 
send horses for us to ride. 


Friday, 30th, 1868. 

Last Friday I think it was, some Brazilians came to look at 
the island, they thought they would buy it, I expect. 

Saturday evening Pa, Capt. Dozier, Capt. Johnson came. 
Sunday morning, my week to cook began. Monday the gentle¬ 
men left. Tuesday Miss Mollie Newman, Eula, Ellie and I went 
to Mrs. Lane’s. While we were riding, a boy who was behind 
us, hit Eula’s horse. He ran away. Eula jumped off. We had 
quite a pleasant time at Mrs. Lane’s. I like the family very 
much. I forgot to say Duncan McIntyre came Sunday. 

Monday, Nov. 1st, 1868. 

Yesterday Cap. Johnson, Dr. Coachman, Mr. Slaughter, 
Mr. Wharton, Duncan McIntyre and Pa were here. Today Miss 
Newman came, is here now. 
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Tuesday, Dec. 1st, 1868. 

Pao Grande. 

We have left Dixie. It is sold to some English gentlemen. 
We are living now at Pao Grande. Capt. Johnson’s place. It is 
a beautiful fazenda. This is the first day I have spent here. It 
seemed rather long for two reasons, I expect. I have done no 
work worth speaking of and it has been dark and rainy. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2nd, 1868. 

Today has commenced bright and lovely—Before breakfast, 
Ellie, Reb and I went to walk. It was very cool and pleasant. 
I gathered some flowers and pressed them. Eula and Capt. 
Johnson took a ride. The Capt. has given Eula a very pretty 
horse. He promised me one sometime ago, but I have not got it 
yet. I think that if I had a horse I would love it dearly. Eula, 
Capt. Johnson and I have just come in from a walk to the creek. 
I think it beautiful! I tried to step on some rocks in the water, 
my foot slipped and I fell and got wet. I hurt my hand thought 
for a while I had sprained it but the pain has all gone away. In 
this place I think I can realize what happiness is. 

Later in the day. 

I have come down in the grape arbor, have brought a book 
to read, and my journal to write in. I have a view of the moun¬ 
tain scenery and a lake j ust before me. There is a little boat on 
the water. I think I will get in it and float offl. 

Capt. Johnson’s garden is a little peninsula cut in the shape 
of South America—I have been out on the lake in the little boat, 
like it very much and want to go again. 

We expect to have a picnic Christmas— 

Later. 

Capt. Johnson and I have been on the lake. 

Night. 

This evening Mr. Spencer, Ellie, Eula, Alice, Julia and I 
took a walk to the mill. The waterfall is a beautiful sight. 
Later in the evening, Eula, Capt. Johnson and I went to ride on 
horse-back. 


Thursday, Dec. 3rd. 

Today I have not much to record, except that the day has 
been both bright and dark. Capt. J., Eula and I went to ride in 
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the little boat, on the lake. I have sewed some. Pa went to the 
city this morning. 

Later. 

I thought I could realize in this place what happiness is, 
but this evening I have had enough to make me unhappy. 

Later. 

I believe sorrow “tis on my heart like dew on the flowers,” 
it is soon dried up by the sunshine or brushed away by the pass¬ 
ing breeze. 


Friday, Dec. 4th, 1868. 

This morning Ellie, Reb and I took a walk—Reb and I went 
out on the lake in the boat. 

This evening Capt. J. Eula and I went to ride. 

Sunday, Dec. 6th. 

Yesterday Capt. J. went to the city, in the evening Pa and 
Mrs. Wharton came back with him. 

How things have changed since we first came to the coun¬ 
try! Friends have been scattered like roses in the bloom.” Maj. 
Stores who I often spoke of in my journal on the Lake, I do not 
know what has become of him. Capt. Dalton Yancey has gone 
back to the States. Dr. DeYampert went back and died. 24 Dr. 
Dunn has gone to Sao Paulo. Dr. Johnson to some place of 
which I don’t know the name and we are staying at Capt. J’s 
place near the city of Petropolis. I am changed myself, so Capt. 
J. says. I have hurt his feelings often but not intentionally, I 
know. 

It seems that the Capt. has transferred his affections to 
Eula, but I don’t blame him at all. He has misunderstood me 
so much. 


Capt. Johnson and I have made friends at last! But he says 
he has been my friend all the time, and I knoxo I have always 
been his ever since I got well acquainted with him. 

Well—I am very glad—This has taught me a lesson, and I 
hope I shall improve by it. 

(Continued in next issue) 

"‘Dr. Thomas DeYampert, of Marengo County, Alabama, a brother- 
in-law of William A .Gunter, both having married the Misses Poellnitz of 
the original French Colony at Demopolis. 


THE OLD G1NHOUSE HILL 


By Annette Howard 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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An old type of cotton gin . 


On mild September mornings in days forever gone 
I’d hear my brother calling, “Come put your bonnet on, 
Hurry up, and come along with me and Brother Will 
Ma says we may go sliding down on the Ginhouse Hill!” 

Again I see it plainly—that hill so steep and high— 
Hick’ry nut and pine trees reaching up against the sky, 
Black gums red in fall time, and the pretty little rill 
That sang, and ran, and rippled, below the ginhouse hill. 
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The pine trees made a carpet on which we used to slide 
And two boards nailed together, a sled for us to ride, 

Then down we came a-sailing—the thought just makes me thrill! 
Such fun we had in childhood, down on the ginhouse hill. 

On top there was the ginhouse—the mules agoin’ round. 

I can see it now in mem’ry—can hear the humming sound, 

Bud rode upon the lever, and once my Brother Will 
Jumped into the lint room up on the ginhouse hill! 

I liked to see the horses hitched to the great big beams 
That worked the screw. (This mem’ry a childhood vision 
seems), 

That style of packing cotton suits not the modern will, 

But oh! it was so pretty—there on the ginhouse hill. 

They pack and gin with steam now, for horses are too slow, 

To suit the modern notions. They passed out long ago,— 

But poetry and fancy will linger round them still— 

The pleasant scenes of long ago, Dear old ginhouse hill! 

Written for the Alabama Historical Quarterly. 


EARLY HISTORY OF MADISON COUNTY 

And Incidentally of North Alabama 

(The preceding chapters of Judge Taylor’s article were printed in Nos. 
1 and 2 of The Alabama Historical Quarterly. In addition to the Chapters 
presented in this issue others will follow in future numbers. Editor .) 

By Thomas Jones Taylor 
CHAPTER IX. 

Early Settlers in Huntsville 

Before the land sales Huntsville was a straggling village of 
squatters, living on government land and in the rude log cabins. 
The settlement was scattered along the table lands from Pope’s 
Hill to the big spring, and there was nothing to show where the 
village commenced or ended. Alexander Gilbreath had a trad¬ 
ing-house or store near the spring, about the corner of Gates 
and Henry streets. He appears to have been the first merchant 
in the new settlement, and after the city was laid out he and 
James White went into partnership and did a large business 
about the year 1811-12. A rough country road came in from 
Holmes street through a miry pond near Struve’s corner, wound 
around the rough knoll, now the Public Square, climbed a steep 
hill east of the Square and worked its way round to Gilbreath’s 
store and then went down Madison street. There was a path 
cut out and blazed a mile or two northward, and one going west 
towards George Dilworth’s, beyond Russell’s Hill. A sinuous 
mountain ridge covered with a heavy growth of cedar came 
nearly to Lincoln street. The beautiful table land along Wil¬ 
liams street, where the wealthier citizens afterwards bought 
large lots outside of the corporation and erected fine buildings, 
was a fine grove of huge oak and poplar; along Maiden Lane was 
a low valley, south of which were rough cliffs with caverns and 
sink holes at their base. The first lot in the new town was sold 
on the 4th of July, 1810, and the first court-house wj^s com¬ 
menced soon afterwards. The court-house was sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced for holding court in the Fall of 1811, and was finally fin¬ 
ished under a contract with John H. Hickman in the year 1816. 
By this contract he agreed for the sum of six hundred and fifty 
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dollars to finish the inside wood work of the court-rooms, to 
paint and renovate the windows and cupalo, and on the latter to 
place on rods a large gilded ball surmounted by an eagle with 
outstretched wings not less than two feet across, and there was 
proviso that if the commissioners of public buildings concluded 
to have an eagle of copper Hickman was to have extra pay for 
procuring and putting up same. The old wooden jail stood 
northeast from the court-house in corner of the Square, and its 
site is probably outside of the railing. The pond beyond it some¬ 
time spread its waters under the jail, and this circumstance 
caused it to be removed to its present site. The market was first 
attached to the court-house, either in its basement or in stalls 
adjoining, and was first removed to the Holding square, where 
it remained until the lot on which the market-house now stands 
was purchased. The roads leading northward were the only 
outlets to older settlements; the paths south, west and east ex¬ 
tended a few miles to the outer settlements, and ended in nar¬ 
row trails going into the Indian territory. The old settlers’ 
cabins were scattered irregularly from Pope’s Hill down to 
Madison street, but there were no buildings erected fronting the 
public square until after the sale of the town lots. John Brown 
purchased fifty feet front on Exchange Row and erected two 
store houses, the first erected on that side of the Square, on the 
site of the store-houses occupied now by Duncan & Rand and 
Scruggs, Matthews & Co. James 0. Crump also built a house on 
the ground occupied by the eastern portion of the Donegan 
block, separated from Brown’s house by an alley ten feet wide. 
Neal B. Rose and Pope and Hickman built the first stores on the 
east side of the public square, and the first hotel erected on the 
Square was built by Clayton Talbot. John Read had been a 
clerk in the land office at Nashville, but came here in 1810; he 
purchased the half-acre lot including the west half of Commer¬ 
cial Row and also the lot at Schaudies’s corner. He invested ex¬ 
tensively in town property, and at one time owned nearly all the 
land south of Williams street, between Franklin, and a contin¬ 
uation of Green street southwardly to Fagan’s creek. He was 
a prosperous and popular merchant for nearly half a century, 
retiring from business about the year 1856. The first house he 
built was at Schaudies’s corner, which he sold to Andrew Jami¬ 
son who kept a hotel there, which passed at an early date to Al¬ 
len Cooper who lived there for many years. Among the earlier 
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merchants who purchased lots from Read on Commercial Row 
and put up store-houses, were Joshua Falconer, James Clemens 
and Stephen Ewing, and Taylor & Foote. Stephen Neal, one of the 
earliest settlers and sheriff of the county from 1809 to 1822, pur¬ 
chased the lot embracing the east end of Commercial Row and 
sold it to different parties, who built store-houses there. Among 
these were Luther and Calvin Morgan at the corner, Clement C. 
Clay, whose law-office fronted on Franklin street, William Pat¬ 
ton and Andrew Beirne, long and favorably known to our peo¬ 
ple under the firm name of Patton & Beirfie. They purchased 
one-half of the front of Neal's lot, were eminently prosperous in 
business and accumulated large property in the county. Samuel 
Hazard and William and Andrew Veitch carried on an extensive 
business, but finally sold out and transferred their business to 
Philadelphia and Hartford, their native cities. Among the old 
hotel-keepers in the city were Christopher Cheatham on Hunts¬ 
ville Hotel square and Archibald Maderra on the Callahan lot, 
now Chris. McDonald’s; which last establishment was the head¬ 
quarters of the convention of 1819, where they frequently met 
and where they had their committee rooms. When Christopher 
Cheatham erected his hotel no street was open from the Square 
to Gallatin street, and he needed an alley ten feet wide on the 
south side of the hotel square, to which Col. Pope added forty 
feet when he sold the lots around the spring. This street, fifty 
feet wide, was called Pendleton Row a name which it seems, was 
forgotten or changed and should be restored. The beautiful 
level table land gently descending westward from Lincoln 
to Madison and south of Williams street, just south of the orig¬ 
inal city limits, early attracted the attention of citizens seeking 
large lots on which to build their more pretentious homesteads. 
East of Lincoln street and north of Maiden Lane John K. Lile 
and Richard Pryor bought lots, on which they settled. Elijah 
Boardman bought twenty-seven acres of land extending from 
the Matthew s residence on both sides of Adams avenue beyond 
Fagan’s creek; C. C. Clay purchased the lot where W. B. Leedy 
now lives; Jno. M. Taylor and afterwards Gov. Thomas Bibb 
owned the Beirne homestead; Henry Minor the Fletcher home¬ 
stead, and John Read the lots westward and southward to 
Franklin street and to the creek. Pope’s first gin-house was im¬ 
mediately in the rear of the Beirne homestead. While much of 
the city property frequently changed hands, the property owned 
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by Dr. David Moore formi an exception. He came here in 1809, 
rapidly accumulated property and made judicious investments. 
Besides his vast landed estate in this and adjoining counties, he 
owned valuable city property. Land was his favorite invest¬ 
ment, and while he bought large farms he seldom speculated in 
or sold real estate; a large portion of his land was purchased at 
the land sales in 1809, and afterwards, still remaining in posses¬ 
sion of his descendants to the present time. 

South of the tier of lots below Williams street Leroy Pope 
cleared the first farm on his purchase, running south to the 
quarter section line and north to Pope Hill. David Moore clear¬ 
ed several hundred acres on the Rhett place and built his old 
brick residence on Whitesburg Pike that stood until just before 
the war. On his town property north of Holmes street between 
Meridian Pike and Washington street, he built the first gin- 
house in the city and also put up a horse-mill just north of the 
oaks in the triangle between Meridian and Washington streets. 
He built a fine residence on Holmes street, which was destroyed 
by the great fire. John and William Badlum had a bake-shop 
and flour-store east of Madison street opposite the junction of 
Williams, and as far as I can ascertain they put up the first wa¬ 
ter mill adjoining the city near Clinton street, near where Adam 
Hall’s mill stood. James Barclay, who was Hunter Keel’s (sic) 
partner in erecting the water-works in 1823, built a mill on the 
Pulaski road where Henderson Brandon’s mill now stands. Le¬ 
roy Pope deeded to Willis Pope the land west of Whitesburg 
turnpike in section one, from the township line to the Rhett 
plantation, and he first located on the Davis Grove property. As 
far as I can ascertain I have given the location of some of the 
early settlers in the city from the year 1810 to 1815, at which 
latter date the city built up very rapidly. The town did not 
grow much until the year 1815. Although the agricultural in¬ 
terests of the country flourished, yet the times were unpropiti- 
ous for commerce and trade that build up cities and towns. Eu¬ 
ropean wars had ruined foreign commerce, and then came the 
war of 1812 that paralyzed business for three years. Our peo¬ 
ple were remote from the scene of actual warfare and did not 
feel the calamities of invasion, but it interfered seriously with 
the trade in and cultivation of cotton, and there was but little 
money in circulation. After the close of the war of 1812 cotton 
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culture was rapidly developed and our people entered upon a 
career of unexampled prosperity. 

The fall of Napoleon gave peace to Europe and new life to 
commerce. Cotton was in great demand and brought a high 
price, and the fresh, fertile lands of the Tennessee valley pro¬ 
duced enormous crops of the staple. I have given John W. Wal¬ 
ker’s statement regarding the crop in the year 1817, and it had 
risen to that amount from the year 1815, after peace was made. 
Thomas and William Brandon, the builders of the city, had come 
here in 1810 with no property except their trowels and great 
skill in their trade, and from a straggling wooden village they 
made a city of stone and brick. The court-house was finished 
but before it was completed there were elegant brick buildings 
erected on all sides of the Public Square and not less than thirty 
merchants in business in the city, and a large number of ele¬ 
gant residences completed or in progress of erection in all parts 
of the city. At the time of the State Convention, in 1819, 
Huntsville was the metropolis of the State, and had such a rep¬ 
utation that in spite of its locality the idea was seriously enter¬ 
tained of making it the capital of the State. The survey and 
sale and occupation of the Tennessee valley lands in the south¬ 
east portion of the county, in the year 1818, added largely to 
the prosperity of the city. The lands offered for sale that year 
were the finest in the State, and our people who had knowledge 
of the immense profit in the cultivation of cotton on such lands 
were ready to buy at ruinously extravagant prices. The value 
of real estate in the city and county had rapidly increased, and 
by the year 1818-19 reached its maximum. Real estate reached 
a point of valuation far above any price attained prior or sub¬ 
sequent to that date. In the year 1818 the county line was ex¬ 
tended to its present western limit, and this year was the date 

of the first settlement of the county around Triana and Madi¬ 
son. 


CHAPTER X. 

Madison County in the War of 18J2 

I have stated that Madison county had always been a land 
of peace and there had never been a hostile conflict in its bord¬ 
ers. While the war of 1812 retarded emigration and delayed 
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for some time the general cultivation, yet our people in these 
years of trouble were making perceptible progress. While there 
was but little money in circulation, provisions and labor were 
cheap and the farmers were busy clearing their lands and pre¬ 
paring for a prosperous future. It is even probable that fear 
of invasion, on the seaboard, may have increased the available 
labor in the territory. The county was a place of perfect se¬ 
curity for slave property, as there was no danger of foreign in¬ 
terference or invasion, and the negro stood in mortal fear of the 
Indians and very seldom took refuge among them. The friendly 
tribes restored them to their masters and, although the hostile 
Indians, while they did not murder the slaves kept them in a 
state of servitude when they fell into their possession and the 
negro greatly preferred a white master. While the people of 
Middle Tennessee and North Alabama took no active part in the 
war during the year 1812, it was not for lack of interest in the 
contest or want of military spirit. In the year 1812 the war 
languished and but little was heard about it in our remote sec¬ 
tion of country. But in the Spring of 1813 there was a prevail¬ 
ing rumor of an invasion of New Orleans, and Andrew Jack- 
son, then a Major General of Tennessee militia, raised a brigade 
and marched it to Natchez, and two companies, commanded by 
Captains Gray and Mosely, raised in Madison county, belonged 
to the expedition. The danger passed and Gen. Jackson was or¬ 
dered by the war department to disband the troops at Natchez 
and leave them to reach their homes as best they could. Gen. 
Jackson disregarded the order, pledged his credit for transpor¬ 
tation and supplies, marched the troops back to Tennessee and 
discharged them near their homes. This made him exceedingly 
popular and enabled him to appeal so effectively in the Creek 
war. The invasion of Canada was a favorite project with our 
people and Gen. Jackson offered to raise an army for that pur¬ 
pose, an offer that was not accepted. He was destined to earn his 
laurels on other and more glorious fields of conflict. The mas- 
acre of Fort Mims occurred on the 30th of August, 1813, and 
Gen. Jackson appealed to the militia of his division to rally to 
his standard, and met with so ready a response that he soon 
found a considerable army at his disposal. Among them were 
the companies of Captains Gray and Mosely that had kept up 
their organization and two new companies under Captains El- 
dridge and Hamilton. Capt. Eldridge raised a company in the 
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settlement at Huntsville and Meridianville, while Capt. Hamil¬ 
ton’s company was organized in the settlements of the mountains, 
on Flint river. In the latter part of September, Gen. Jackson 
came down to Fayetteville and organized his army; he estab¬ 
lished a supply depot at Deposit Ferry on Tennessee river and 
opened the Deposit road from New Market by way of New Hope 
to Tennessee river, and this route was long known as “Jackson‘s 
trace.” The Tennesseeans came pouring into the county via 
Fayetteville and Winchester, and so great was the enthusiasm 
that high prices were paid for the privilege of taking the place 
of men already enrolled in the ranks. So the companies from 
Madison shouldered their muskets and marched away with the 
others, and were placed with some Tennessee companies in a 
regiment commanded by Jackson’s intimate friend, Col. James 
Carroll. Winter was approaching, roads had to be opened and 
provision wagon-trains conveyed as they progressed towards 
the Indian country. A company of picked men were detailed 
from the whole regiment to act as scouts, and also to protect the 
provision trains and watch the movements of the Indians. Capt. 
Mosely was detailed for this arduous but honorable service, and 
his mounted men saw much hard service and received the com¬ 
mendations of General Jackson when their term of service ex¬ 
pired. It is unfortunate that we have no written account of the 
part taken by the Madison companies and have to depend on 
statements made by the veterans many years ago. A fort had 
been erected at Talladega and the troops had barely crossed the 
Sand Mountains when news came that the fort was infested 
and General Jackson and General Coffee marched from different 
points to its relief. Jackson’s force in the last six hours of their 
march travelled a distance of thirty-two miles, meeting the In¬ 
dian outposts some two miles from the fort and driving them 
step by step almost to the walls of the fort, when General Cof¬ 
fee s force and the beleaguered garrison attacked them in the 
rear and they were defeatd with great slaughter. In this battle 
the Madison companies suffered but little as other troops led 
the advance and so steadily drove the Indians before them that 
our companies barely succeeded in getting in reach of the foe 
during the battle. The troops were eager for an advance, but the 
state of the roads delayed their supplies and it was in December 
before the campaign was renewed. The army marched in the 
direction of the famous Creek village of Tohopeka, at the great 
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bend of the Tallapoosa. It was now winter, the time of some 
of the troops had expired, reducing the available force to about 
one thousand men, and keeping open communication with the 
depot of supply daily becoming more difficult. Any one who is 
familiar with the Coosa river country can form some idea of 
what a winter campaign involved when that country was a wil¬ 
derness infested with hostile Indians. Yet, General Jackson de¬ 
termined to carry the war into the heart of the Indian country. 
So, on the morning of the 2nd day December, 1813, about an 
hour before daylight at a place called Emuckfau, the Indians 
attacked the troops in camp, and some of the troops giving way 
disaster and defeat threatened the whole army. Their only 
piece of artillery was saved by the heroism of Constantine Per¬ 
kins and Lieut. Armstrong, who was severely wounded. Here 
our companies were in the brunt of the battle, and though they 
suffered severely, yet they stubbornly held their ground until 
day break when the enemy was driven back. I regret that the 
names of the killed and wounded in the Madison companies have 
not been preserved. I have frequently heard it stated that Capt. 
Hamilton's company had six men killed in the fight, and that 
the reason why they suffered so severely was that they were on 
the exposed flank of the regiment, and in forming the line of 
battle for some unexplained reason Capt. Hamilton’s company 
formed between the camp fire and the Indians and lost four men 
at the first onset of the foe. Wm. McCartney was mortally 
wounded at the camp fire, and Grant Taylor shot through the 
lungs in driving back the Indians at day break. Their fathers 
were neighbors near Brownsboro, and on receipt of the news 
went to Fort Deposit on Coosa river, but William McCartney 
had died of his wounds and Grant Taylor was brought home and 
after twenty years’ suffering finally died from his wounds. I 
have not been able to get the names of the others killed and 
wounded in the battle. The members of Hamilton’s company 
that I can recollect were John Wright, John Tabor, Bryson 
Hinds, and George Sharp, who were in the battle, and old John 
Wright once so well known in New Madison, was slightly 
wounded while carrying Grant Taylor out of reach of the bul¬ 
lets. These companies were also in the fight at Enitachopco 
creek and at the battle of Tohopeka, or bend of the Tallapoosa. 
At this last fight they were with Russell’s spies in the rear of the 
Fort, and taking no part in the direct assault, they suffered no 
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loss. Captain Mosely’s and Gray’s commands were discharged 
soon afterwards on expiration of their term of service, but the 
other two companies before their discharge were at Mobile and 
at the taking of Pensacola. 

I have given to the best of my ability this short sketch of 
the part taken by the county in the war of 1812, the remem¬ 
brance of which has nearly passed away. Having to depend to 
a considerable extent on my recollection of statements heard 
from these veterans many years ago, I cannot give the full and 
accurate account of this episode in our early history that it de¬ 
serves. After the year 1815 trade revived, cotton was in great 
demand and commanded a high price, a large area of our fertile 
lands had been prepared for its cultivation and agriculture with 
slave labor became the most profitable of all occupations. A large 
number of slaves were brought into the county and they soon 
were equal in number to the whites, and the slave owners made 
money rapidly. With lands making a hundred dollars worth 
of cotton to the acre, with the cheapest system of labor in the 
world, no part of the Union offered a better investment of cap¬ 
ital than Madison county; and when the magnificent lands of 
the Tennessee valley westward came into market, in 1818, spec¬ 
ulation in land became a mania and most extravagant values 
were placed upon them. Lands purchased in the old county in 
1809 at two dollars per acre sold freely at from ten to twenty 
dollars per acre, and the lucky parties who had purchased them 
on speculation realized immense profits on their investment, I 
give a few instances out of many that could be adduced: in 1817 
Robert Thompson sold six hundred and forty acres of the land 
he entered above Meridianville to Thomas G. Percy for ten 
thousand eight hundred dollars; Jacob Pruit sold John Vining 
one hundred and thirty-seven acres north of Moore’s Mill for 
twenty dollars per acre; James Manning sold the Battle place, 
where Dr. Hampton now resides at eighteen dollars per acre. 
These lands were considered cheap bargains and shrewd busi¬ 
ness men, like Charles Cabaness, Dr. David Moore, John Brahan 
and Samuel Allen, who had purchased large bodies of land in 
1809 considered their land worth more, and found more profit 
in cotton planting than in land speculation. 

The value of town property kept pace with that of farming 
lands. John Read paid the commissioners seven hundred and 
fifteen dollars for lot No. 42, now Schaudise’s corner, and sold it 
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out in the year 1815-16 for seven thousand and five hundred dol¬ 
lars. This lot brought the highest price of any lots sold by the 
commissioners. John Read and Stephen Neal paid five hundred 
dollars each for the lots on Commercial Row. Stephen Neal sold 
his lot to C. C. Clay, Allen Baker, David Munro, Luther Morgan, 
James Clemens and Patton & Beirne for an aggregate of eight 
thousand four hundred dollars, and Leroy Pope realized over 
ten thousand dollars for the Holding square, including the store 
house of Pope & Hickman, which they built on this lot. The 
mania in land speculation attained its height when the Tennes¬ 
see valley lands were placed in the market in 1818. The trans¬ 
actions of this date involve the history of the whole Tennessee 
valley and are more like romance than reality. 

As the people of this county were prominent in the great 
speculations and gigantic enterprises of that remarkable era, it 
will require a separate chapter to give a brief outline of this 
portion of our history. 

(Continued in next issue) 



PROPOSING AN “HISTORICAL TRAIL” THROUGH MOBILE 

AND BALDWIN COUNTIES 

By 0. M. Phelps 

“Yes, give me a land where the battles red blast 
Has flashed to the future the fame of the past; 

Yes, give me a land that hath legends and lays 
That tell of the memories of long vanished days.” 

—Father Ryan. 

Such a land as the Southern poet has described is to be 
found within that circle embracing scenes of Colonial, Pioneer 

and National enterprises that center at the ancient city and for¬ 
tified seaport of Mobile. 

The word “ancient” is used in a comparative sense, for the 
monuments and landmarks of the white man’s civilization in the 



Confederate earthworks in the Southern part of the City of Mobile, near 

Mobile Bay 


New World are only relatively old. For this reason, preceding 
generations in the territory contiguous to Mobile Bay and delta 
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should not be charged with lack of veneration on account of the 
many unmarked scenes where their stirring history was made. 
It requires time, sometimes centuries, to obtain a true perspec¬ 
tive of events and to separate important truths from glittering 
trivialities of history and tradition. 

Fortunately for future generations, the records have been 
preserved, their high points taught in the schools and their les¬ 
sons engraved upon the memory of the people. With the impetus 
thus gained, the further desire for the preservation and mark¬ 
ing of historic scenes has easily reached the proportions of a 
general demand, which has found and is finding expression in 
appropriate state and federal legislation. 

Among the bills pending in Congress to this end, is that of 
Congressman John McDuffie, in line with recommendations of 
the Army War College, proposing the erection of markers at 
Fort Stoddert, Fort St. Stephens, Fort Blakeley, Fort Mims and 
the Indian battle ground of Burnt Corn. 

Fort Morgan is to be held and preserved by the war depart¬ 
ment and Fort Gaines, on the opposite side of lower Mobile Bay 
and channel, is a memorial park, owned and to be protected and 
preserved by the city of Mobile. 

The Baldwin County Historical Society, working in har¬ 
mony with the State Department of Archives and History, has 
obtained sites for the memorialization of Old Blakely and Jack¬ 
son’s Oaks. Two members of that society, Hon. Hampton D. 
Ewing and Judge W. D. Stapleton, of Bay Minette, have obtain¬ 
ed possession of the site of Fort Mims and land surrounding, 
which they will deed without cost to government agencies for a 
memorial which may include the restoration of the stockade and 
block houses as they stood in 1813, when more than 500 persons 
were massacred by Indians of the Creek Federation; a tragedy 
productive of immense results, looming boldly in the background 
of the years. 

Old Spanish Fort, fortification of colonial times and its de¬ 
fenses of the Civil War period are to be preserved by the Dawes 
interests, of Chicago, that are developing upon the last great 
battle ground of the Confederacy a colony of winter homes; a 
refuge from Northern winters. 

Patriotic societies and historical associations at Mobile have 
long been active in compiling historical data and in marking 
spots that are worthy of preservation as memorials. 
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And now conies the task of connecting all of these points 
having the universal appeal of a romantic and historic past with 
highways, so that our own people, their visitors and the tourists 
may find and follow the “Historical Trail,” as a happy detour of 



English gun from Fort Charlotte in Bienville Square, Mobile 


the Old Spanish Trail; elaborating the same idea as it was so 
well carried out in the establishment of the “Azalea Trail,” Mo¬ 
bile’s tribute to “The Flower that Captured a City.” 

Col. H. L. Landers, at the head of the Historical Section, U. 
S. Army War College, stated on the occasion of his visit to Ala¬ 
bama scenes last year that the construction and maintenance of 
markers and memorials by the Federal government under acts 
of Congress and recommendations of his department, would be 

conditioned upon the building of suitable roads to such loca¬ 
tions. 

Fortunately, existing highways upon established state 

routes extend ’to or near several of the sites slated for marking 

and pass others having historical associations that would prove 

interesting to the traveler; such places, for instance, as the spot 

where Aaron Burr was captured, the Chateau Bienville site, the 

original site of Fort Louis de la Mobile, established in 1702 and 

abandoned in 1711, and many others on both sides of Mobile 
Bay. 

Such an historical trail, backed by the efforts of all citizens 
and agencies placing a proper evaluation upon the historic past 
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for the lessons it teaches, can soon be established through co¬ 
operative effort, in which it is certain the tourist and commer¬ 
cial organizations of Mobile will lend substantial assistance. 
With such a radial “Trail,” Mobile might well challenge the 
claims of New Orleans as “America’s Most Interesting City,” or 
acquire another slogan of similar traction power. 

The three sites in the Mobile-Baldwin historical sector that 
are most frequently mentioned in the school histories are those 
of Fort Morgan, Fort Mims and Fort Louise de la Mobile, 
which was successively known as Fort Louis, Fort Charlotte 
and Fort Conde. Of these, Fort Morgan is the most diffi¬ 
cult of access except by water. It is now easy to reach the 
gulf beach of Baldwin County by automobile and it is not gen¬ 
erally difficult to follow the surf-packed sand shore at low tide 
to Mobile Point and the spot where Fort Bowyer made history 
with the guns manned by Major John Lawrence and his detach¬ 
ment of Jackson’s pioneer army in Madison’s War and where 
later the guns of Fort Morgan answered those of a Federal fleet 
near the close of the “Tragedy of the Sixties.” An unimproved 
sandy road, which is sometimes traveled by light cars, extends 
from the mainland, the entire length of Mobile Point. Several 
plans for the construction of an automobile highway to Fort 
Morgan are under consideration by county, state and federal 
authorities and a bill is pending in Congress for skirting the en¬ 
tire seacoast with a continuous highway, as a measure for coast 
defense as well as a scenic route for tourist travel. 

The Fort Mims site is only a few miles from Tensaw, on 
the Bay Minette-Stockton-Monroeville road, known as State 
Highway No. 59. Tensaw village was known in the days of 
stage coach travel as Montgomery Hill, where was located the 
Inn, tavern and post station where the Mobile-Montgomery 
stage coaches changed horses and passengers were fed. Chief 
Red Eagle’s grave is not far distant and there are many other 
points worth visiting in the neighborhood. Wide interest in the 
Fort Mims locality has been aroused by recently published fic¬ 
tion of which it is made the setting. 

The Board of Revenue and Road Commissioners of Bald¬ 
win County has promised construction of a road from Highway 
No. 59 to the point near Boat Yard lake where the massacre oc¬ 
curred. 

Not one brick stands upon another of the Fort Louis, Char- 
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lotte and Conde that was the front and center of Colonial Mo¬ 
bile under French, British and Spanish rule, though the Iber¬ 
ville Historical Society, in 1911, at its bi-centennial celebration 
of the founding of the present Mobile, placed a bronze tablet in 



Still to be seen in Washington County's sector of the “Historical Trail” 


a wall of the City Hall, on Royal Street, marking the location 
of one of the bastions of the fort. 

A bridge and highway, already planned and partially pro¬ 
vided for, may connect Fort Gaines, on Dauphin island, with 
Mobile and the State highway system. The road to the island 
will pass near some of the remaining gun emplacements and 
other earthworks designed to protect Mobile during the Civil 
War. But the pre-historic shell mound at the end of Cedar Point 
on the way to Dauphin Island, has been ground into “Chick 
Feed” and scattered over the commercial world. 

Old Blakeley, site of a deserted village which was establish¬ 
ed in 1817 and for a time threatened rivalry to Mobile as Ala¬ 
bama’s seaport, later to become the scene of one of the last bat¬ 
tles of the Confederacy, is now difficult of access, though pro¬ 
jected county roads are expected soon to open the locality to 
convenient automobile travel. The Baldwin County Historical 
Society has done excellent work at that place, protecting the 

graveyard and its tombstones and obtaining a site for the pro¬ 
posed memorial. 
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Fort Stoddert, at the place on Mobile River now known as 
Mount Vernon Landing, and not far distant from the Old Mount 
Vernon Army Post and is near State Highway No. 5, the Mo¬ 
bile County sector of which is now being paved with concrete 

under a county bond issue 
with state aid. These points 
of interest, important in 
the campaigns of “Old 
Hickory” and his generals, 
will soon be open to travel. 
Mount Vernon, where 
Chief Geronomo spent his 
last years, following his 
capture after the Custer 
massacre, is now a hospital 
for the negro insane. 
Not far from Highway No. 
5, on a Washington County 
road, is the spot where 
Aaron Burr was arrested 
in 1806, by Captain E. P. 
Gaines, of the United 
States Army, after the 
Burr expedition to conquer 
Mexico had gone to pieees 
at Natchez and Burr became a fugitive, seeking escape from 
the country. 

Col. Landers, while in Mobile, suggested that a marker be 
placed at the spot where the ambitious former vice president, 
the slayer of Alexander Hamilton, was captured on his way to 
Mobile and further adventures. The hand-made, slave-built 
island viewed from Cochrane bridge, where stood Battery Mc¬ 
Intosh, and the highlands where the remains of Fort McDer¬ 
mott may yet be seen; shrines and monuments of Mobile and 
Spring Hill and the homes of noted persons of past generations; 
all of the historical locations in the Counties of Mobile, Baldwin 
and Washington incorporated into the Historical Trail, might 
be made to teach many an interesting lesson in National and 
Southern history, to the greater glory of Alabama and the 
United States. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF BIRD SANCTUARY 

By Almira B. Butler 

Webster’s International Unabridged Dictionary gives as 
the definition of sanctuary “A place of refuge or protection,” 
therefore we can each make our home a sanctuary in that sense 
by providing protection from hunters, cats and other enemies. 
Also by supplying a few simple little houses for nesting places, 
and food in winter, you would be surprised at the number of 
sweet native songsters that would be attracted to your homes. 

Mr. I. T. Quinn, our present commissioner, says that he 
made an appeal last year to all the principle cities and towns 
of the State through their chief governing bodies to set aside 
their respective municipalities as bird sanctuaries, as a result 
of which a number of towns, including Birmingham, Mont¬ 
gomery, Tuscaloosa, Anniston, Bessemer, Selma, Greenville 
and others, declared by city ordinance, the municipalities to 
be bird sanctuaries and provided penalties for killing or injur¬ 
ing any protected birds within the corporate limits of such 
cities and towns. These of course are not sanctuaries in an 
ideal sense, but it is interesting to know that our feathered 

friends have gained this extent of recognition and protection 
in general. 

Hon. George B. Ward, of Ward, Sterne & Co., Birming¬ 
ham, is said to have converted his estate, consisting of twenty 



In the garden of “Vestavia” where birds were fed after a snowstorm. 
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acres which is six miles south of Birmingham on the crest of 
Shades Mountain, into a bird sanctuary. Mr. Ward says of his 
project: “Vestavia cannot properly be called a sanctuary in 
any sense. I presume the idea got out by my having said in a 
newspaper once that I hoped it would some day become a 
sanctuary.” 

However, Mr. Quinn says of Vestavia: “This is one of the 
show places of the whole country,” and we may judge by Mr. 
Ward’s further remarks that Mr. Quinn is correct. 

Mr. Ward says that he has placed around the estate some 
seventy-five or eighty bird houses and four large martin boxes. 
“Added to that,” he says, “I make it a habit to see that they 
always have something to eat in the way of grain in most sea¬ 
sons and suet in winter. I see that there is no shooting going 
on to frighten them, and a cat is not allowed on the property 
if I see him first. The result is that a good many birds stay 
around and apparently have a very happy time. 

“There is a plentiful supply of redbirds, bluebirds, 
thrushes and small birds, including sparrows. The latter are 
too plentiful. Every year I have trouble keeping the sparrows 
from building in the martin boxes before the martins arrive. 
This year, however, I fooled them by covering the boxes with 
mosquito netting, and when the first martin arrived on March 
10th I had the nets pulled off.” 

Mr. Ward asserts that the tradition that martins come and 
go the same day each year seems to hold good as he has check¬ 
ed up on it the last two years. 

There is an island, Petit Bois Island, lying partly in Ala¬ 
bama and partly in Mississippi which was set aside under proc¬ 
lamation by the late President Roosevelt as a bird sanctuary. 
There is no keeper in charge, however, and of course it cannot 
be an ideal sanctuary without closer attention. 

The “Mountain Lake Sanctuary and Singing Tower” in 
Polk County, Florida, has brought international fame to its 
founder, the late Edward W. Bok, and well it may have gained 
a worthy name. 

Mr. Bok was inspired by a genuine love for the beautiful 
in the lives of his grandparents who developed a barren island 
off the coast of Holland into a wonderful sanctuary both for 
birds and human visitors. It is said that they left him this 
message: “Make you the world a bit more beautiful and bet- 
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ter because you have lived in it,” which showed its influence 
in his life of services to his fellowmen. 

Mr. Bok in giving this wonderful Sanctuary and noble 
Singing Tower to the public only asked one thing of the peo¬ 
ple : that they co¬ 
operate with him 
in the care of this 
Sanctuary by 
each being a 
guardian of its 
quiet, its flowers, 
ts birds, and its 
neatness. 

This Sanctuary 
was started in 
1 9 2 4, however, 
the Singing Tow¬ 
er was dedicated 
only a little more 
than on eyear 
ago, February 1, 
1929. 

All varieties of 
birds native to 
Florida, as well 
as those which 
come to the 
Southland dur¬ 
ing the winter 
months, are to be 
found in this 
Sanctuary. There 
are also flamin¬ 
goes imported from Bahama an 1 Cuba, and nightingales from 
Southern England. 

On October 4, 1904, just twenty-five years ago last Octo¬ 
ber, under a government proclamation, President Roosevelt de¬ 
clared Breton Island to be reserved and set apart as a preserve 

and breeding place for native birds, to be known as “Breton 
Island Reservation.” 

This is a small island in the Gulf of Mexico off the eastern 



Mountain Lake Sanctuary and Singing Tower t 
Florida , Erected by Edvjard Bok 
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coast of Louisiana and north from the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. 

Roosevelt’s heart was touched by the heartless destruction 
of the birds that he witnessed on a visit to the islands of the 
Gulf. There he saw bloody shambles strewn with the bodies of 
dead birds, and resounding with guns and clubs as eggers for 
glue manufacturers, and hunters for the millinery trade plun¬ 
dered the nests and shot birds in multitudes as they came to 
feed their young. He was thus prompted to take official meas¬ 
ures to protect these innocent and helpless creatures, his first 
order establishing a small island of mud in the Indian River 
near the eastern coast of Florida, as “A Federal Bird Reser¬ 
vation.” 

Other men, including some sent out by the Audubon So¬ 
ciety, being encouraged by the President’s action made inves¬ 
tigating trips along the Gulf coast especially among the many 
small islands off the coast of Louisiana. They discovered men 
working for glue manufacturers gathering eggs of the laugh¬ 
ing gulls, black skinners and royal terns by the thousands, and 
discovered a plot of cold storage men to employ hunters to kill 
wild ducks and geese the coming winter when they congregat¬ 
ed in the sheltered waters of the outer islands, to be shipped by 
boats to distant markets. 

The most majestic of the colonies of North America’s sea 
fowl and migrating birds was to be stamped out just at the mo¬ 
ment new generations of life were being born. 

This was presented to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
in a very short time the President ordered the setting apart of 
Breton Island as a reservation. 

Supplementing government action the Audubon Society 
leased some thirty or more islands and as there were no funds 
available for guarding the Breton territory from commercially 
inspired raids this society undertook this responsibility. 

Two wardens were employed to patrol the Reservation 
and aided by a substantial schooner, continued the guardian¬ 
ship for fifteen years, until the Biological Survey was in posi¬ 
tion to take over the work. A few years later the State Con¬ 
servation Commission of Louisiana assumed entire oversight 
of the territory. 



ADMIRAL FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, FEARLESS MAN OF 

ACTION 


By Charles Lee Lewis 
(A Review by May Harris) 

The biography of Admiral Franklin Buchanan, by Charles 
Lee Lewis (Norman, Remington Company, Baltimore), is a very 
timely and interesting addition to the list of recent books about 
the War Between the States. Seventy years gives a good pers¬ 
pective, and such books as “The Tragic Era,” and “Swords and 
Roses,” have helped to soften natural bitterness and prejudice 
on both sides, and to make sympathy and understanding possi¬ 
ble. The history of individual states, and the biographies of 
great leaders have interpreted from varied points of view, and 
made it easier for a student of history to draw just and unbiased 
conclusions. 

As Mr. Lewis says in his preface to his book: “. . . . It 
offers a cross-section of American Naval history from its be¬ 
ginning to the Civil War.” 

Franklin Buchanan was the first Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy, the Captain of Perry’s flagship 
in the Japan expedition, and the highest officer in command in 
the Confederate Navy. Also it stirs the imagination when we 
remember Drake and Hawkins, Sir Richard Grenville and Nel¬ 
son at Trafalgar—all in wooden ships!—to know that this man 
was the first commander of an iron-clad in battle! 

The picturesque facts of Buchanan’s life are dealt with in a 
direct and vivid way. Mr. Lewis, who is himself an Associate 
Professor of the Naval Academy at the present time, is well 
fitted to write of the founding of the Academy and Buchanan’s 
part as its first superintendent. 

Buchanan was of Scotch descent, and his early life in Bal¬ 
timore and Philadelphia is interestingly presented. He enter¬ 
ed the Navy in 1815 as a midshipman fifteen years old, and be¬ 
gan his first cruise on the “Java.” This was the year of Water¬ 
loo, and the cruise through the Mediterranean so soon after the 
battle of Trafalgar gave him the unforgettable touch with he¬ 
roic deeds that had made history and become a tradition to the 
English speaking world. And though so young as a nation, the 
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American Navy had arleady established a heroic standard of its 
own. 

The part of the book dealing with the War Between the 
States is, of course, the most dramatic. As in General Lee’s 
case, Buchanan’s decision to go with the South was the result of 
a struggle in which personal traditions and love of the South 
outweighed the claims of the Union. 

“Should I be obliged to fire toward that once glorious flag,” 
he wrote at this time, “it would not be at it, but at those who 
disgrace it.” 

His decision once taken, his services were gladly accepted 
by the Confederacy, and he took command of the “Virginia.” 
The battle that followed shortly in Hampton Roads was the first 
between iron-clad vessels in the history of the world. In this 
battle Buchanan was wounded, and there followed many months 
of inaction. 

Toward the close of the War began the building of the ves¬ 
sel “Tennessee” at Selma, Alabama. Native trees from the 
forest near Selma were used in its construction, and the battery 
of guns were cast in the Naval Gun Foundry at Selma by Cap¬ 
tain Catesby ap Roger Jones, who had been an ordnance officer 
in the United States Navy. The “Tennessee,” when completed, 
was floated down the Alabama river to Mobile, where the armor 
plates were put on, and Buchanan took it for his flag ship. 

Readers of the book—especially Alabama readers—will get 
a thrill from the description of the battle in Mobile Bay—a los¬ 
ing fight, played with skill and daring. Even his foes praised 
the old Admiral for his bravery. In the latter part of the battle, 
the “Tennessee” had “fought three monitors and all Farragut’s 
wooden ships.” Another dramatic page was added to the his¬ 
tory of Mobile. 

The book is a vivid portrait of a great American, a loyal 
Southerner and one of the naval heroes of the world. 



GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


(The Genealogical Department of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
is conducted by Miss Mary R. Mullen, Librarian and Research expert of 
the Alabama State Department of Archives and History. Extracts from 
letters received in the Department from correspondents all over the coun¬ 
try asking for information concerning family connections, will be repro¬ 
duced here with the hope that some one may supply Miss Mullen with the 
information sought. Answers coming to the magazine will be printed in 
the next succeeding issue.—Editor. 


Queries: Lightfoot—Birthplace of Thomas Lightfoot, 
whose name appears on land books of Lawrence County, Ala., 
1818. Philip Lightfoot of Madison County, belonged to the 
same line. Know that Thomas Lightfoot purchased lands in 
Davidson County, Tenn., in 1793. Where was he from? S. L. 

L. , Paris, Tex. 

Wilhite—John and his brother, Ezekiel Wilhite, came to 
Morgan County, Ala., from either Tennessee or North Carolina 
prior to 1830. Anything of this family or collateral branches 
appreciated. W. E. W., Bowie, Tex. 

Watson—John Watson, of Hinds County, Miss., died while 
either passing through Alabama or on a visit. His wife was 
Jeanett McLaurin. They had two sons, John, killed in the War 
Between the States and Samuel. They were originally from 
North Carolina and came South between 1850-54. Jeanett (Mc¬ 
Laurin) Watson, after the death of her husband, married the 
second time a Stewart. Any information as to the place and 
time of death of John Watson will be greatly appreciated. P. 

M. W., Shelby, Miss. 

O’Neall—Any descendants of Judge John Belton O’Neall, 
of Newberry District, S. C., who may know the whereabouts of 
the early minute books of the old Quaker organization on Bush 
River, Newberry District, S. C. Judge O’Neall had daughters 
who married and came to Alabama. It is thought that these 
baptisimal and marriage records were brought to Alabama 

along with the record books of the old Covananter Church. G. 
L. S„ Newberry, S. C. 

Boone—Information about Joseph Boone, who left his home 
near Nashville, Tenn., about 1820 , at the age of 15 , and went to 
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LaGrange, Ga. A carpenter by trade. Ran a grocery store in 
either LaFayette, Ala., or West Point, Ga., during the War Be¬ 
tween the States. Left his home in Randolph County, Ala., 
about 1866, and has never been heard from. Was related to 
Daniel Boone. Want to get in touch with his descendants. J. 
E. B., Wedowee, Ala. 

Byrd—The following is copied from an old scrap bbok: 
“Jepp Byrd was a war veteran who lived in Monroe County, 
Ala. He had eight children, one of which was Myles Mack Wil¬ 
liam Byrd, who married Lizer Ann Lampkins, and lived in 
Bruton, Ala. There were also born unto this couple eight chil¬ 
dren. Five boys: John and James, twins, Jepp 11, Mack and 
Patrick. Three girls: Alice, Lizer Ann and Meeliam. Meeliam 
died while a child but the others lived to be grown. Jepp, Sec¬ 
ond, lived in Monroe County, Ala. Lizer Ann married Charley 
Hails, and also made her home in Monroe County. Alice mar¬ 
ried John Brown and lived in Bruton, Ala. Myles Mack Wil¬ 
liams Byrd was a farmer, but too feeble to fight in the Civil 
War.” The ancestry and descendants of Jepp Byrd wanted. B. 
E. Byrd, Sanatorium, Miss. 

Mayo-Edwards-Hooper—Information about Hardy P. 

Mayo, whose parents were Benjamin and. (Creat- 

wood) Mayo, and grandfather was George Dick Mayo. Martha 
Hooper was the daughter of Johnson M. Hooper and the grand T 
daughter of Matthew Brooks Hooper, further records needed. 
William Russell Edwards was the son of Wilson and Martha 
(Hooper) Edwards. B. M., Kisciusko, Miss. 

Thompson-Graves—Ancestry of William and Lucinda 
(Graves) Thompson. They were married November 3, 1839, 
Pike County, Ala. Lucinda Graves’ mother was a Miss Grubbs. 
Her father’s first name is unknown. Lucinda Graves stated 
that she was born near the Pee Dee River in South Carolina. 
W. D. G., Gilmer, Texas. 

Goodson—Information about Josiah Goodson, of Pike 
County, Ala., whose name appears in the Pike County Mortgage 
Book of 1839. Also about Mary Goodson who married James 
Spear, January 28, 1834. W. D. G., Gilmer, Texas. 
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Taylor—Revolutionary Record of James Taylor, born in 
Virginia February 28, 1731, died April 4, 1815, married Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1755, to Ann Owen, born September 25, 1738, a daughter 
of George Owen and his wife, Elva-. Mrs. L. T. W., Greens¬ 

boro, N. C. 

Hendricks—Record of marriage of Nathan Hendricks or 
Hendrix and Elizabeth Garland. M. M. M., Acoma, Wash. 

Peeples—Any information about David Peeples. J. G. B., 
Muscogee, Okla. 

Herring—Anna Rebecca Herring, born Dec. 5th, 1837, or 
May 18th, 1837, at Macon County, Ala., married May 7th, 1860, 
at Mobile, Ala., to John Sindlinger, a Confederate soldier. The 
father of Anna Rebecca (Herring) Sindlinger, first name un¬ 
known, was killed in November, 1937, by the Seminole Indians 
in Florida, and she died at Tallahassee, Florida, June 2nd, 1879. 
The Sindlingers had a daughter Anna Dora, born October 3, 
1C61, and christened “Shiloh” in church on Shiloh Battlefield, 
and she married David Peeples. J. G. B., Muscogee, Okla. 

Boutwell—Boutwell family of Pickens County, Ala. J. H. 
P., Carrollton, Ala. 

Proctor—Proctor family of Pickens County, Ala. J. H. P., 
Carrollton, Ala. 




THE BILLBOARD 


Four novels by the sisters, Mrs. Alice Alison Lide and Mrs. 
Margaret Alison Johansen, have just been published. These 
Alabama women authors have used the pen name of “Hugh Mc¬ 
Allister.” The books are brought out by the Saalfield Publish¬ 
ing Co., Akron, Ohio. The titles are: “A Viking of the Sky,” 
“Stand By—The Arctic on the Air,” “Conqueror of the High 
Road,” and “Flaming River.” These books are for young peo¬ 
ple and deal with modern scientific inventions. A masculine 
nom de plume was assumed at the request of the publishers as 
boys do not like to read adventure stories written by women. 
Mrs. Lide and Mrs. Johansen are also co-authors of “Ood-Le-Uk, 
The Wanderer,” brought out by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, 
and chosen by the Junior Literary Guild as one of its three selec¬ 
tions for the month of August. This book was also chosen by 
the Guild as the book of that month for older boys. Mrs. Annie 
H. Alison, mother of these two talented Alabama women, is her¬ 
self a writer, co-author with Mrs. Lide of a book, “Tambalo, and 
Other Stories of Far Lands,” now in press by Beckley-Cardy 
Co., of Chicago. Mrs. Alison and Mrs. Lide reside on their plan¬ 
tation near the historic community of Carlowville. Their post- 
office is Minter, Ala. Mrs. Johansen is now residing in Texas. 

Dr. Erwin Craighead, of Mobile, has just brought out a 
book entitled “Mobile, Fact and Tradition,” published by the 
Powers Printing Co., of Mobile. This book describes noteworthy 
people and events connected directly or indirectly with the his¬ 
tory of the Mobile country. Inasmuch as there are no histories 
of Alabama on the market a book of this type should be eagerly 
sought by students of Alabama history. 

Miss Rose B. Knox, formerly of Talladega and Anniston, 
Ala., is the author of a new book entitled, “The Boys and Sally 
Down on a Plantation,” published by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. The scenes are laid in Sumter County, Ala. 
Miss Knox is the author of other books, notably “School Activi¬ 
ties and Equipment.” She is a graduate of Agnes Scott Col¬ 
lege, (Ga.) and Columbia University, New York. 

Mrs. Mildred Reynolds Saffold, author of “Belvoir,” pub- 
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lished in this issue of the Quarterly, was President of the Ala¬ 
bama Writers’ Conclave, 1929-30. She is a member of the fea¬ 
ture staff of the Montgomery Advertiser and has also written a 
number of Negro dialect poems. 

Mrs. Frances Durham, author of the poem, “The Golden- 
rod,” appearing opposite the frontispiece of this issue of the 
Quarterly, is a former President of the Alabama Writers’ Con¬ 
clave, Editor of the woman’s page of the Mobile Press, author 
of numerous poems that have been published in American mag¬ 
azines and ranks very high as a reportorial interviewer and fea¬ 
ture writer. 

“Mathematics of Finance,” preceded by elementary com¬ 
mercial algebra, is the title of a book written by Bolling H. 
Crenshaw, Zareh M. Pirenian and Thomas M. Simpson. The 
first two of these joint authors are Professors in the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. The latter is the head of the Mathematics 
Department of the University of Florida. The book was pub¬ 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. The text is pri¬ 
marily designed for a three hour one year course in business 
mathematics for students in commerce and business administra¬ 
tion and was adopted by several educational institutions imme¬ 
diately upon its publication. 

Miss Annie Vaughn Weaver, of Selma, Ala., is the author of 
a juvenile book, “Frawg,” published by Fderedick A. Stokes Co., 
New York City. The title is taken from the nickname of the 
little Negro boy hero. Miss Weaver illustrated her story with 
clever pen and ink sketches. The scene is located on an Ala¬ 
bama plantation, supposedly the home of the author, in Dallas 
County, not far away from the Alison home, near Minter. 


World-Wide History 

The archaeologists have been very busy during the past few 
months. Research students have found near Billings, Montana, 
a tusk of a prehistoric animal similar to a rhinoceros. The 
“find” is regarded as of great scientific importance. 

Ambassador to Great Britain, Gen. Charles G. Dawes made 
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achaeological investigations in Spain and France during the 
summer. 

The mysterious ruins of King Arthur’s castle at Tingagil, 
Cornwall, England, was branded as an imposter in August by 
Henry Jenner, President of the International Arthurian Con¬ 
gress. 

A melting pot of prehistoric Indian cultures in which were 
blended the ways of the settled, farming Pueblos, and those of 
the wandering plains tribes, has been discovered along the Ca¬ 
nadian River in Northern Texas. 

A unique archaeological specimen of the pre-Greek period 
in Palestine has been unearthed at Kirjath Sepher, the site of 
ten cities linking Abraham’s period with that of the Kings of 
Judah. The joint expedition making the discovery was the 
American School of Oriental Research of Jerusalem and the 
Zenia Theological Seminary of Pittsburg. 

What is alleged to be the largest idol ever found in America 
was discovered on August 31, near Tecoco, forty miles from 
Mexico City, by a Hindu archaeologist. The idol is 38 feet high, 
20 feet thick and is fantastically carved and is supposed to date 
back to pre-Aztec times. It was found in a deep ditch where it 
will probably remain owing to the difficulties of removing it. It 
would necessitate the building of a railroad to haul the idol from 
its present position. 




